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National Education Association Special Salary Service 


The fact that 1449 cities replied to the Association’s Salary Inquiry made it impractical 
to print data for individual cities in this Bulletin. 


Complete tabulations of salary facts by individual cities for 1924-1925 are available, 
however, and may be obtained by addressing your National Education Association Head- 


quarters. 


Special salary tables have been prepared for cities of the following five population 
groups: (1) Over 100,000; (2) 30,000 to 100,000; (3) 10,000 to 30,000; (4) 5,000 to 10,000; 
and (5) 2,500 to 5,000. The cities included in each group are listed on pages 63 to 67 
of this Bulletin. 


For each of the five population groups a set of 14 tables has been prepared. These 
tables give by individual cities complete distributions of sald@gies paid, maxima, minima, 
and medians for 1924-1925, for the following school employees: Kindergarten teachers, 
elementary teachers, special class teachers, junior high school teachers, high school 
teachers, teaching elementary principals, supervising elementary principals, junior high 
school principals, high school principals, school nurses, school janitors, school clerks in 
principals’ offices, clerks in offices of administrative and supervisory officers, and assistant 
or vice-principals and deans. On pages 24 and 25 one of these tables is reproduced, giving 
data for elementary teachers’ salaries in cities over 100,000 in population. 


The cost of a set of 14 tables for any population group is $5.00. This charge barely 
covers the cost of reproducing and mailing them. None of the heavy expense of the 
National Education Association in mailing out inquiries, and in tabulating and interpreting 
the replies from 1449 cities, for over 270,000 school employees is covered by this charge- 

The Association makes these tables available to superintendents and teachers’ salary 
committees as a part of its program of special salary service. In ordering these tables or in 
requesting assistance in advancing salary campaigns in your local school system, address 
your Headquarters as follows: Division of Research, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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FOREWORD 


HROUGHOUT its history the National Education Association has led the 
campaign for better salaries for teachers. During the last decade its pronounced 
activity has brought about positive results. Its prime motive has not been “justice’’ 
to teachers but “justice” to children whom the law compels to stay in school and 


whose training largely determines their own and the Nation’s progress. 


The salary question cannot be thoroughly understood or intelligently discussed 
except on the basis of comprehensive salary. data from city and country school systems 
both large and small. Furthermore, the actual salaries paid cannot be fully interpreted 
until studied in the light of the schedules determining the salary rates and the rules 
governing the increase of salaries according to service, or grade, or merit, as the case 
may be. These comprehensive data the National Education Association has gladly 
furnished as a part of its service to the profession and to the advancement of education. 


In this Bulletin, the Division of Research summarizes the findings of a comprehen- 
sive survey of the salary situation for 1924-1925. Grateful acknowledgment is made 
to Professor E. S. Evenden of Teachers College, Columbia University, for his surveys 
of teachers’ salaries in the past and for his help in planning the present inquiry. ‘The 
whole-hearted cooperation of superintendents of schools throughout the Nation in this 


salary survey is noteworthy for two reasons: 


First, It is the most comprehensive inquiry on public school salaries yet made. It 
gives salary facts for 521,395 administrators, teachers, and other school employees. 
Second, It, for the first time, makes comprehensive salary information available in 


the same school year in which the data were gathered. 


The task of tabulating this enormous mass of data was an opportunity for service 
welcomed by the National Education Association. The findings are herewith 
summarized for the use of the professional and lay public. 


It is a matter of National concern that the median salary for one-teacher rural 
schools is only $755, particularly since approximately 366,000 of the Nation’s 700,000 
teachers teach in the public schools of the open country and the country villages. On 
the other hand, it is gratifying that a large percentage of cities are recognizing that 
the welfare of the Nation’s children demands a professional return to public school 


teachers. 


The findings in this Bulletin face us squarely with these questions. How important 
is education in our democracy? Can either urban or rural communities hope to secure 
teachers of sound training, broad contacts, and growing vision unless they pay adequate 
salaries? The hope of America is that these questions may be so answered that our 


children and society will not be the losers. 


J. W. CraBrree, 


Secretary, National Education Association. 
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Fundamental Considerations 


Better Salaries—Better Teachers— 
Better Citizens 


The child’s not the teacher's welfare is 
primarily at issue in any consideration of 
teachers’ salaries. If the quality of training 
given the Nation’s children could be improved 
by lowering teachers’ salaries, by increasing 
them, by maintaining them at the present 
level, or by ceasing to pay them altogether, 
any of these actions would be justified. 

The Nation owes no one a living. No 
group is entitled to enjoy the fruits of human 
cooperation unless it contributes its share to 
the common treasury of material, intellectual, 
and spiritual goods. The member of a board 
of education who votes for a revision of the 
salary schedule in a school system because he 
for the renders 
society no service. Only when he keeps the 
welfare of the children of today—the Nation 
of tomorrow—in the foreground is he pre- 
pared to render a wise decision on the question 
of teachers’ salaries. Salaries are but a means 
to an end. Think of the child, not of the 
teacher, when teachers’ salary schedules are 
being fixed. ‘Teachers, when dissatisfied, can 
shift to other lines of work, but the law com- 
pels children to stay in school for a constantly 
lengthening period of time. 


wants “justice” teachers, 


When a school board member casts a vote 
for a salary schedule, he votes for poorly 
trained, indifferently trained, or well trained 
He cannot get away from it. The 
They show that the sala- 


children. 
facts are ,too plain. 
ries which a community pays its teachers 
determine the quality of the teachers who 
draw them. Those communities which have 
sown “economy” in the past are today reaping 
“illiteracy,” and other evidences of educa- 
tional inefficiency. 

There are five basic reasons why every 
school system should have an adequate salary 
schedule. 


for Adequate Salary 


Schedules 


Five Reasons 


|. The teachers’ salary schedule, in the 
long run, more than any other factor deter- 


Regarding Teachers’ Salaries 


mines the quality of people attracted to the 
teaching profession. 

While the privilege of service is the domi 
nating influence in the lives of the best teach 
ers, society cannot and should not rely entirely 
upon missionary zeal and the appeal to service 
to maintain its system of education. Reasonable 
opportunity to enjoy the things that go with 
should also be an 


economic independence 


inducement. It is too much to expect that 
people with vision and power will offer them 
selves for service in any profession that prom 
perpetual financial 
ambitions, and bitter old age. 

Large numbers of capable people can be 


ises anxiety, thwarted 


induced to train themselves for a service only 
when it guarantees them a reasonable degree 
of economic independence. 

Can any one imagine an adequate supply 
of capable people undertaking the training 
necessary for entrance into the medical pro 
fession if the reward for leadership in thei 
be $2,400, the 
median salary now paid principals of city ele 
Can you visualize an ade 


profession was to around 


mentary schools? 


quate supply of young people completing 
law courses, knowing that if they were 
fairly successful, they might ultimately 
rise to a _ place in the legal profession 


equal in rank to a high school principalship 
in the teaching profession, with but an even 
chance of $3,300 a 


Teaching need not promise an income that 


receiving about year? 
equals that paid in other fields of skilled sery 
ice; but it must pay something beside a mere 
existing wage. ‘The yearly income need be 
only enough to allow 
essential to a life of culture plus a small sur- 
plus to provide for old age. The great mass of 


teachers are not receiving such a salary today. 


those material things 


The teaching profession now suffers keen 
competition from other fields. At time 
few fields of remunerative service were open 

Teaching offered the largest 
for women to earn an indepen 


one 


to women. 
opportunity 
dent livelihood. 
than eight per cent of the 8,549,000 women 
listed in the 1920 Census as gainfully em 
ployed were teachers. Against the 658,000 
in teaching, we find 400,000 in other forms 


Times have changed. Less 
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of “professional service’; 900,000 in trade 
and transportation; 1,000,000 in agricultural 
and animal industry; 1,400,000 in clerical 
occupations, and 2,000,000 in manufacturing 
and mechanical industries. Opportunities are 
now available for capable women which 
involve a much less rigorous training than 
the better-paid teachers of today must un- 
dergo. Since over eighty-six per cent of all 
teachers are women, and the percentage is 
increasing, it is apparent that the teaching 
profession now suffers keen competition from 
other fields. No longer can the Nation trade 





upon the fact that the teaching professio: 
the only remunerative opportunity open 
women. 

2. The teachers’ salary schedule, more th. 
any other factor, determines the qualit, 
preparation of teachers. 

Teachers may be “born”; but the bi: 
rate at present is far below the dema 
Most teachers have to be trained after the, 
are born; and even the “born teacher’’ is 
better teacher when trained. Training is 
investment. Prospective teachers cannot 
expected to invest in from two to four ye 








Some call me 
‘The Child of Today” 
I am also 

“The Citizen of Tome rrow’ 
School Boards are beginning to put me in 


I like good school buildings but I need 










the foreground. I hope they will think of me € 
when they plan how to spend school money- 7 


Happy Teachers too, who Know how to help me. 
Next toparents teachers do the most for mex 
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ning beyond high school unless they have 
- guarantee that the prevailing salary paid 
reachers is sufficient to justify it. 

ome argue that teachers throughout the 
ountry will not be better paid until they are 
better trained. The answer is—many will 
not be attracted to the teaching profession 
ind will not secure the training unless they 
ire first assured of an adequate salary. 

Furthermore, teachers already in the service 
cannot take additional training on the job 
through professional reading, summer school 
attendance, and travel, unless their salaries 
ire sufficient to permit these professional 
necessities. An adequate salary 
serves to improve the training of the teaching 
corps, both by securing and holding better 
teachers and by inducing members of the staff 
to secure additional training in service. 

For example, in April, 1921, a new single 
salary schedule, the type that rewards teach- 
ers according to professional training and 
experience, was adopted by the Lawrence 
School Board. The effect of this schedule 
in the four succeeding years on the training 
of the teachers of Lawrence is 
lable 1. 

The facts in Table 1 should be of interest 
to every school board. They show that from 
1920 to 1923 there was a decided increase 
in the academic training of every grade of 
teacher. The number of junior high school 
teachers in Lawrence with university degrees 
increased twenty-three per cent. ‘This means 


schedule 


shown in 


TABLE 1.—CHANGES IN TRAINING 


that the teachers as well as the children have 
been growing mentally. 

The day is past when our future citizens 
can be successfully taught by people of limited 
The founda 
tion for successful citizenship in the greatest 


training and narrow contacts. 


democracy of the world—a democracy, per 
plexed by class, race and religious prejudices 
inherited from the old laid 
only by teachers of sound training, broad 
contacts, and growing vision. 


world—can_ be 


3. The teachers’ salary schedule determines 
the quality of human material that continues 
in the profession. 


Teaching must not continue to be the 
make-shift occupation it has been in the past. 
No service means more to the American 


people. It must not be merely a “stepping 
When teaching is 
a “stepping stone,” it is the children who are 
stepped on. 


stone” to something else. 


Table 2 shows the interesting effect of a 
salary schedule on the tenure of teachers in 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

Table 2 shows that the city of Lawrence 
is increasing the tenure of their teachers in a 
telling manner. In 1920-1921 
half of the teachers in Lawrence were teach 
ing their first term in that city; and 65 per 


almost one 


cent had not been in the system two years. 
Three years later the median term of service 
for the entire corps had advanced from two 
to three years—a full year! 


OF THE TEACHERS OF LAWRENCE, 


KANSAS, FROM 1920-21 TO 1923-24 





Academic training 








| 
1 2 
Holding the degree M.A........... | 3.98 | 15 
— -— | | 
Holding the degree B.A. or B.S......... | 88.48 | 76 


Having three years of training above high school} 7.54 | 7 








"Having two years of training above high school 








Having one year of training above high school | 
High school graduate only................. | 


a 





Read Table 1 as follows: , 
degree M.A.; in 1923-1924, 15.38 per cent held this degree. 





/ High school 
teachers 


Per cent in 


| 
1920-21 | 1923-24 


3 | 4 5 6 7 | 8 9 
38 | 5.00 | 11.11 5.00 4.45 
93 | 35.00 | 51.85 | 12.50 | 11.115 | 25.00 | 80.00 
69 ).00 | 7.41 | 10.00 | 11.115 | 25.00 20.00 

| 20.00 | 14.81 | 40.00 | 59.99 | 50.00 

20.00 3.71 | 15.00 6.665 
| 15.00 11.11 | 17.50 | 6.665 
| 100.00 |100.00 100.00 | 100 00 


| 100.00 | 100.00 |100.00 |100 .00 


In 1920-1921, 3.98 per cent of the high school teachers of Lawrence, Kansas held the 


This table is taken from Review of Lawrence Public Schools, a Report compiled by Harry P. Smith, 1924, p. 73. 


Elementary 
teachers 


ed high Supervisors 
sc 


ool teachers 


Per cent in Per cent in Per cent in 


1920-21 | 1923-24 





1920-21 | 1923-24 | 1920-21 | 1923-24 


Similarly read the other columns. 
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A review of Who’s Who in America shows 
that a large percentage of the people whose 
names are listed formerly taught in our public 
Now they are engaged in other 
Through their innate ability and 
persevering labor they have acquired distinc- 
tion. America lists them as her most honored 
One cannot but ponder the question, 
Isn’t this the very kind of innate capacity and 
endeavor that should be in our classrooms 
moulding our children’s outlook life ? 
Once they were there: but teaching under 
the prevailing conditions then was not sufh- 
attractive—the reward, monetary, 
social and spiritual did not have an adequate 
holding power. 

Walter Head, president of the American 
Bankers Association, is an example. Walter 
Head began as a teacher. He was a success 
as a teacher. He became the village superin- 
tendent at $70.00 a month, but he was offered 
a job as a bank clerk, and, as the Nation's 
Business relates, “This offer was accepted by 
Walter Head. ‘Teaching went into the 
limbo.”” Is Walter Head's service greater in 
handling the Nation’s money than it would 
have been in teaching the Nation’s children? 

Many believe that men as men have a 
contribution to make to the education of 
youth that is essential to a complete education. 
However this may be, the fact is that men 


schools. 


activities. 


citizens. 


on 


ciently 


TABLE 2.—INCREASE IN LENGTH OF SERVICE OF TEACHERS IN LAWRENCE, 





are rapidly disappearing as an influence 
the school life of our children. 
person in every three in public school sery 
was aman. In 1920 one in every seven 
a man. 

4. The teachers’ salary schedule detern 
a school board's chances of obtaining the s 
ices of capable teachers. 

We usually get what we pay for, whet 
we buy teaching services or potatoes. | 
either commodity, even when there is a | 
supply, a fair price has to be paid for supe 
goods. When one school board fixes the n 
imum salary for high 
$1,500 and another board sets as its minim 
$1,000, the superintendent of schools in 
first city has a chance in the competi 
market of securing a better trained, m 
experienced, traveled, and competent teac! 
In other words the boys and girls in the { 
city have a chance of becoming better citiz 
because they have a teacher who is trai: 
in civic affairs, who has traveled and bri 
first-hand knowledge to the interpretations 
history and geography and a larger und 
standing of human nature because of 
contacts with people and his wide readi 

5. Teachers’ salaries indirectly determin: 
child’s outlook upon life. 

The teacher who has a standard of liv: 
which permits her to live in comforta! 


school teachers 


KANSAS, FROM 1920-21 TO 1923-24 


In 1890 o; 





1920-21 teaching staff 
Years of service : sates 








1923-24 teaching staff 














in Lawrence may — | a he ae wats et te 
| Senior Junior Elementary | All Senior Junior Elementary | All 
| high school | high school schools schools high school | high school schools schools 
1 2 3 4 6 é 7 8 ) 
Ist 14 11 17 42 5 | Ss 13 26 
2nd 8 5 5 18 2 | 7 9 18 
ee | ; 1 2 3 5 1 8 14 
4th.. | 1 ‘ 1 2 3 4 4 11 
Sth 1 ‘ | 5 3 3 1 7 
6th 10th 2 i 2 5 3 1 2 6 
1lth-15th 2 1 3 6 2 wees 4 6 
16th-20th. east SF ee 5 2 i i ‘ 
21st-25th 1 ‘ 2 3 " 1 1 2 
26th-30th ; ; , aa Sees 1 | 2 
3ist.. 1 1 1 1 2 
Totals... 31 200Ct«‘WA“#/é‘<«é«Sée 90* 27 26 45 98* 
~ Medians......| 2.29 ra | 25 | 2.17 as | 29 3.06 3.36 
i i vo 











Read Table 2 as follows: 


their second year of service, ete. 
Review of Lawrence Public Schools, 1924, p. 75. 





*Junior and Senior High School Principals and Supervisors not included. 
In 1920-1921, 14 senior high 
elementary teachers, or a total of 42 teachers were new to the Lawrence School —— Eight teachers were beginning 
In 1923-1924 only 26 new teachers enter 


hool teachers, 11 junior high school teachers, and 17 


upon their first year of service. See 
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nt making over last year’s clothes, doing 


quarters (where evenings are always 


this week’s laundry, nursing ills that could 
be cured if expert medical attention were 
available, or adding to a meager salary by 
tutoring) brings to her vigor, 
enthusiasm, self-respect, and initiative. She 
re-lives the course of study and makes it real 
to her pupils. She brings to them life more 
abundant. To do this she, herself, must so 
live that she has self-respect and the respect 


classroom 


of her community. It is part of human nature 
not to respect that which is purchased too 
cheaply. What parent calls in for his child 
a doctor whose yearly earnings 
$1,500? 

How nearly is the teacher on an equal 
social footing with the majority of people in 
the community who possess a_ constructive 
outlook on life? 
school board should face in considering teach- 


are only 


This is a question that each 


ers’ salaries. 

The standard of living of any community 
is fully as important as the actual cost of 
living in determining the adequacy of any 
The standard of living is determined 
by the salaries other people receive. Can any 
community expect a teacher to interpret life 
correctly to children, when her standard of 
living is below that of the majority of the 
people of ability and culture in the community ? 


wage. 


The Basic Question—What Is the Pub- 
lic’s Estimate of Education? 


Where does the public place education in 
In the United 
States where the total annual income is ap- 
proximatély 67 billions of dollars, money is 
spent for many things other than the necessi- 
ties of life. What these things are is deter- 
mined by the public’s sense of values. We 
buy those things which we most want. It is 
time we faced the facts. “The fundamental 
question is not good teachers nor adequate 
support, for both of these rest upon a deeper 
consideration, namely, the estimate of educa- 
tion which lies in the mind of the people. 
What is the meaning of education to the 
average man on the street when he talks, 
forms attitudes, votes, and pays taxes? 

The faith of the American people in edu- 
cation is strong. Some citizens, however, do 
not consistently live up to that faith. It is 


the general scheme of things? 


easy to fool ourselves. When the question 


of taxes comes up, how often does the citizen 


who would resent the intimation that he 
would deny his child a superior “chance” in 
life, rather than deny himself some non 


essentials, do just that thing? 

How many men, faced by a choice between 
a reduction of ten per cent in their annual 
tobacco bill (which on the average is double 
what they pay for their children’s education ) 
and a reduction of ten per cent in their taxes 
for school purposes, would reduce school 
expenditures and keep their smokes unreduced ? 

How many conscientious women, faced by 
a choice between a reduction of ten per cent 
in their annual expenditures for 
soft drinks, the 


average exceed what is paid for their chil 


cosmetics, 


and perfumes (which on 


dren’s education) and a reduction of ten pet 


cent in the school tax rate, would vote to 


keep 


bills for paint and powder unreduced ? 


reduce school expenditures and their 
Yet citizens of standing and respectability 
do occasionally make such choices. ‘They pay 


for their own non-essentials out of some of 
the money that should go to the education 
of their own and their neighbors’ children. 
Every program of tax reduction calls for a 
re-evaluation of life’s values on the part of 
every voter. Our public interests are quite 
as important as private interests, though often 
not so tangible, personal, or appealing. 

Are the public schools giving value received? 
We have just witnessed one of the periodic 
squalls that frequently have raged over the 
Whatever may 
be our viewpoint as to the value of the public 


public school’s shortcomings. 


school service, few of us who think, will deny 
that America gets better from 
public schools than she pays for. In what 
other line of work does any one expect skilled 


service its 


results at an unskilled rate of compensation ? 
Let those who criticize the schools enroll in 
the ranks of those who would deny the privi- 
lege of presiding over an American classroom 
to any but capable and carefully trained 
When America pays the 
salaries which make it reasonable to expect 


people! teachers 
competent and trained teachérs in the public 
then these 
schools will have some basis for their criticism 
if the results are not ideal. Until then, their 
criticism is faultfinding rather than helpful. 


classrooms, apologists for our 
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Have Teachers’ Salaries Been Increased ? 


Have There Been Dollar Increases In 
Salaries? 


Two factors determine whether or not 
there has been an actual increase in teachers’ 
salaries. ‘These factors are: (1) The num- 
ber of dollars paid teachers and (2) the cost 
of living. Table 3 gives the median salaries’ 


TABLE 3.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID CITY TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, ADMINIS. 
TRATIVE OFFICERS, DIRECTORS, AND SUPERVISORS IN 1922-1923 


1923. 


AND 1924-1925 


paid teachers, principals, administrative oth 
cers, directors and supervisors in 1924-1925 
and contrasts them with those paid in 1922 
It is interesting to note that for man, 
classes of school employees in cities both lar 
and small there has been an increase in sala 
ries paid in 1925 over those paid in 1923, 
Charts I and II show the increases in teachers 



























































Cities over Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 Cities 2,500 
100,000 in to 100,000 in to 30,000 i in to 10,000 in to 5,000 in 
Classification population population population population population 
1922- 1924- 1922- 1924- 1922- 1924- 1922- 1924- 1922- | 1924 
23 25 23 25 23 25 23 25 23 | 25 
1 2 3 wa 6 7 8 9 10 | 11 
Teachers and cenaend | 
Kindergarten. . $1791 $1961 $1454 $1493 $1318 $1370 $1264 $1275 $1193 $1269 
Elementar ‘ 1876 1968 1466 1528 1277 1354 1200 1231 1105 1129 
Junior high school 2136 2220 1660 1706 1439 1534 1370 1373 1271 | 130 
Senior high school 2487 2536 1921 | 1670 1737 1567 1617 1469 149 
Special class......... 2071 2126 1655 1697 1586 1528 1463 1526 1463 143¢ 
School nurses 1423 1507 1389 1504 1510 1545 1425 1515 1388 1503 
Teaching elementary prin- 
cipals 2160 2399 1820 1963 1590 1693 1460 1533 1342 143¢ 
Supervising elementary 
principals. . 3126 3307 2385 | 2484 2008 2140 1880 1719 1850 205 
Junior high school prin- | 
cipals 3478 3593 3020 3106 2317 2568 1890 2045 1594 1742 
Senior high school prin- 
cipals - 4405 4750 3794 4003 3057 3322 2498 2728 2062 230K 
Administrative Officers” 
Superintendent.......... S000, 8000 5861 6000 4110 4500 3557 3600 3082 320K 
Assistant superintendent...|{ 4900! | 5000: } 3333 | 3700 | 3025 | 2950 | 2000 | 2450 |........| 360 
Secretary of bowed : 4156 4300 2457 2700 811 1000 400 420 266 300 
Business manage 4300 5000 3050 3400 2520 2600 2300 2150 160 
? Seperintonined of buildings 
and grounds...... K 3775 2543 2500 1930 2020 1700 1800 1700 2100 
Secretary tosuperintendent| 2162 2200 1500 1600 1225 1270 1032 1080 726 850 
Chief attendance officer. . 2560 2600 1900 1906 1434 1150 800 540 ; 300 
Directors and Supervisors 
Kindergarten. ... . 2825 3000 2467 2450 1975 1600 1450 1475 1325 125 
Primary 2800 2975 2400 2200 1871 2000 1620 1800 1500 1800 
Intermediate and grammar. 3100 3300 2484 2675 200 1925 2033 2050 1967 2004 
High schools. .... 4000 4800 3150 4500 2700 3250 2700 2350 2000 
4 Continuation. 3800 3300 2550 2475 1800 1700 2250 1625 500 1418 
Evening 1 3600 600 600 531 300 700 Be Basses 240 
Americanization . 3000 2750 2060 1800 800 320 367 300 275 
Vocational education. . 3767 3800 3040 3000 2433 2650 2900 2050 ‘ 2000 
Manual training. . 3233 3500 2610 2500 2095 2100 1978 2000 1865 1850 
Home economics. . 2700 2700 2110 2200 1633 1640 1511 1500 1455 1440 
Health 3175 fa 2300 2000 1180 1525 1400 1200 1233 1500 
Physical education. 3138 2479 2600 2117 2175 1889 1800 1714 1800 
pea 2875 3080 2055 2100 1682 1750 1565 1600 1385 1450 
Music. r¢ 2963 3200 2292 2435 1766 1800 1504 1588 1423 1440 
* Penmanship — sd 2543 3750, 2060 2100 1714 1707 1457 1500 1429 1280 
Attendance officers........|{ }99% | jgou |} 1588 | 1600 | 1035 | 1000 | 384 | 450 | 335 | 260 
Read Table 3 as follows: The median poe paid kindergarten teachers in cities over 100,000 ir population in 
1922-1923 was $1791; in 1924-1925 it is $1961. For cities of 30,000 to 100,000 in population it was $1454 in 1922-1923. 
Similarly read the o' columns. 
Notes: ' This is the median salary of the highest paid assistant superintendents. * This is the mation salary of 
the lowest paid assistant superintendents. * This is the median salary of the highest paid attendance officers. ‘ This 
is the median salary of the lowest paid attendance officers. 











1 Median Salaries: The best paid fift 
“median” salary, and the poorest paid fifty ¥ 1 

{ than the “median” salary. For example: 
: $1500 and $1800, the median salary received would be $1400. 
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per cent of a group of teachers receive salaries equal to or exceeding the 
cent of a group of teachers receive salaries that are equal to or less 
ch of five es received the following salaries—$1200, $1250, $14( 








a 


and principals’ salaries in cities 30,000 to 


ra, 


Table + shows just the opposite to be true 


100,000 in population. for rural teachers. Their median salaries are 


CHART I 
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Chart I is based on data in Table 3, which gives similar data for principals, administrative officers, directors and 


supervisors for cities of five population groups. 
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1923. 


shows how 


generally lower in 1925 than they were in 
The salaries paid rural teachers con- 
stitute one of the weakest spots in our Ameri- 
can educational system. 
far some States fall 
meager salary of $755, which is the median 
salary received by 112,191 teachers of one- 
room rural schools. 


Table 5 shows the trends in city teach: 
1925. 
creases, on first glance, seem to be consid 


able. 


salaries from 1913 to Here the 


Table 6, on page 16, 
pag However another factor must be c« 
below the 


there has been a real increase in teache 


salaries. 
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Chart II is based 


on data in Table 3, which gives similar data for teachers, administrative officers, directors an 


supervisors for cities of five population groups. 
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TABLE 4——MEDIAN SALARIES PAID RURAL TEACHERS AND PRINCIPALS 
in 1922-1923 and in 1923-1924 








Teachers in Principals in 
Th | 
ree or | Three or Schools 
Rural Schools | One Two more | Consoli- more | 1 Ele- Organized having All 
teacher h . mentary igh 
| teacher teacher both ele 
| rural teacher | - dated ‘| rural schools hool rural 
| a schools | Schools in| schools | Schools in| schools iv sc iy | mentary and | .-hools 
| Schools villages | villages only only | high school | ~ 
| | and towns and towns pupils 
1 2 3 4 5 t 7 8 , if 
Median Salary | $765 $744 $845 $1003 $1121 | $845 $939 $1325 $130 $1220 
1922-1923 | | 
Median Salary 755 | 743 804 O86 1114 853! 1591 2905 2008 2001 
1923-1924 
| 
! 
The median salaries in 1922-1923 for teachers and principals are taken from Table 2 in Teachers’ Sa S 
Trends in 1923, p. 14. 
The median salaries for 1923-1924 were computed from the distribution of salaries paid various groups of rural teachers 
in 1923-1924, collected and tabulated by the U. 8. Bureau of Education 
1 Despite the fact that for each of the five groups of rural teachers (columns 2-6) the median salary for 19 1924 is 
lower than in 1922-1923, the median salary for all rural teachers (column 7) is greater in 1923-1924; because a larger pr 
portion of teachers were reported in 1923-1924 for the groups in columns 4, 5, and 6, than were reported in 1022-1923 











TABLE 5—TRENDS IN MEDIAN SALARIES PAID IN CITY SCHOOLS FOR THE 
PERIOD 1913-1914 TO 1924-1925 





Percentage Percentage Percentage 





Class of | . 1913- 1918- 1919- 1921- 1922- 1924- of increase! of increase of incre ase 
teachers a 14! 19 20 223 234 25* | 1924-1925 | 1924-1925 | 1924-1925 
| over over over 
| 1913-14 1918-19 1922-23 
1 2 3 4 6 ] s | 4 10 if 
| 
$1848 $1871 $1968 143.87 110.26 1s 
Over 100,000 $807 $936 $1293 1676 1776 1844 128.50 97 O1 ; R32 
Elementary | 30,000 to 100,000 669 874 1087 13797 | 1466 1528 128.40 74.83 1 23 
10,000 to 30,000 5976 7748 9508 1241¢ 1289 1354 126.80 74.94 » O4 
| §,000 to 10,000 677 S 10907 1204 1231 81 83 9 24 
2,500 to 5,000 693 } : 1108 1129 62.91 1 90 
| 
2136 2220 161 18 S1 O§ 3.43 
Over 100,000 R50 1226 1478 2050 006 2056 1418S 67.70 2 49 
Junior high | 30,000 to 100,000 | 783 1031 1253 15957 1665 1706 117.88 65.47 2.46 
school. . | 10,000 to 30,000 | 707° 9438 10596 14508 1439 1534 116.97 62 67 6 60 
| 5,000 to 10,000 | 775 f 1990 1370 1373 77.16 0.22 
2.500 to 5,000 738 we 1271 1307 77.10 2 83 
| 24875 2536 o1.40 67 61 1.97 
| Over 100,000 1325 1513 1850 2403 2434 | 83.70 60 87 1.29 
Senior high | 30,000 to 100,000 | 1075 1263 1525 1917 2000 86.05 8 35 + 33 
school 10,000 to 30,000 | 925° 10978 1325¢ 1670 1737 | 87.78 8 34 $ Ol 
5,000 to 10,000 944 1567 1617 71.29 3.19 
2,500 to 5,000 918 | 1469 1491 62.42 1. 50 
| Over 100,000 792 1246 1423 1507 90.28 | 5.90 
School nurses 30,000 to 100,000 800 1164 1395 1504 RS OO | 7 81 
10,000 to 30,000 7583 11008 1510 1545 103.83 2 32 
Attendance 
officerg not in- | Over 100,000 1045 1400 15874 1900 81.82 19.72 
cluding chief | 30,000 to 100,000 908 1280 1583 1600 76.21 1.07 
attendance of- | 10,000 to 30,000 4965 800 1035 1000 101.61 3.50** 
ficer 
Index of cost of living ....... 100 174 200 170 172 172 72 0 
The sources of the above medians are indicated in the footnotes below. In interpreting these figures it should be 


kept in'mind that the medians for the cities over 100,000 are not directly comparable since New York Salaries were 
included in some of the studies from which the medians are taken and are not included in others. The higher salaries 
paid in these cities overweight the medians where they are included For that reason, we have indicated as far as 
data are available, the medians with and without New York City. Other factors also enter in that make it necessary 
to use these medians cautiously for comparative purposes 

1 The medians in this column are based upon the figures given on page 14 of Know and Help Your Schools—I 
report of the National Committee for the Chamber of Commerce cooperating with the Public Schools, published by 
the American City Bureau. They represent approximations based upon the medians in this report which are given 
separately for men and women and do not include salaries paid in New York City. * The medians in this column 
are from Teachers Salaries and Salary Schedules 1918-19, E. 8. Evenden, National Education Association, page 15 
and following. The distributions on which these medians are based did not include New York City in the largest 
group of cities. % The medians in this column are from Bulletin One of the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association, January, 1922, pages 17 and 25. ‘The medians in this column are taken from Teachers’ Salaries 
and Salary Trends in 1923. * The medians of this column are based upon the results of the present report. ° The first 
of these two figures is the median including the teachers of New York City. This median ts based on distributions of 
Salaries paid in cities 8,000 to 30,000 in population. 7’ This median is based on distributions of salaries paid in cities 
2,500 to 100,000 in population. * This median is based on distributions of salaries paid in cities 10,000 to 25,000 in 
population. ** Represents a decrease. 
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TABLE 6.—1924 MEDIAN SALARIES PAID RURAL TEACHERS AND PRINCIPA! 
BY STATES, COMPARED WITH THOSE PAID IN 1923 
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} 
Teachers in | Principals in 
oa 7 pegatmatiiens 5 or De a 
Three or Three or r e | Schools hav 
| more | + more | emen- rganized| ing both e! 
States } t .. - t eae teacher | ar are teacher | tary i | mentary fe 
scheels schools | Schools |  ciools _ schools | schools schools | high scho 
| in open in villages only only pupils 
country and towns | 
— = an: | i “ = = . 2 7 a 3 e | j 
1923; 1924) 1923 nate 1923 1924) 1923] 1924) 1923) 1924) 1923) 1924)1923 | 1924) 1923) 1924 
1 2 3 4 5 | 6 7 8 9 | 10 16 | 16 | 17 
———— — a. | —— ee — — a — | 
United States $765; $755| $744 $743) $845 $804/$1003| $986/$1121 $1325/$2205/$1303|$2008 
Alabama 386; 355) 420° 404 485 502) 678] 697] 658 1950} 718) 1500 
Arizona. 1244) 1281) 1374) 1322) 1294) 1349) 1591] 1341) 1396 2750) 2450) 2150 
Arkansas. 361 374) 461! 526) 615) 593) 605) 738] 669 1300} 845] 1354 
California 1261| 1274) 1363) 1349| 1397) 1395} 1347] 1432) 1543 3000+} 1996) 300+ 
Colorado. 868) 873) 1001; 998; 1042) 1040) 1159) 1179) 1256 2150} 1316) 222) 
| | 
Connecticut 1008; 992) 1088) 1132 1067) 1117} 1719) 1253) 1254 2275) 1800) 2000 
Delaware. .. : : ae hoe | ; ; ne 1330 | 1858 
Florida... . 374; 365) 491) 527| 585) 662) 1020) 882) 723 1800} 800 1950 
Georgia. . 332} 336) 401; 400) 457! 432) 572] 612] 635 1575} 693) 1356 
Idaho... 910} 923 ase 1022; 1031) 1086) 1089) 1154! 1146 2075) 1260) 2050 
Illinois. . . 756| 741] 914) 865 77| 976) 981) 972) 985 2556) 1882) 2434 
Indiana 862) 864) 893) 889 914) 947) 1030) 1052) 1036 1950} 1306) 1852 
lowa...... ; 720}; 717; 821; 844) 661) 827] 1057} 1092] 1133 2325} 1374) 2202 
Kansas..... 684; 714) 889) 845) 1027) 953) 998) 1041) 991 2229 1367| 2118 
Kentucky. . 498; 537) 577| 597) 685) 719) 682] 691) 681 2075} 1137) 1513 
Louisiana ‘ 656} 628) 663) 703) 847) 820) 914) 914) 981 1925) 1104) 2082 
Maine. . 580} 581; 720; 734) 933) 856) 786] 1023) 893 2033} 1625) 1750 
Maryland 743; 783) 921) 985) 1036) 1000) 1100) 1162) 1117 2083} 1616) 1988 
Massachusetts 887; 955) 1046) 1078) 1063) 1192) 1248] 1220) 1122 2417) 1650} 2100 
Michigan. . . 808; 834) 918) 934) 969) 982) 1013) 1084) 1059 2150} 1239) 2200 
Minnesota. . . 691} 774] 903} 918) 1027) 969] 1081] 1077] 1124 2450| 1469) 2325 
Mississippi - 318/300 —; 360) 328) 375) 423) 642) 678) 611 2233} 958) 1875 
Missouri. . . . .| 643) 636) 665) 690) 685) 745) 789) 848] 717 1250} 1035) 1884 
Montana... 874; 885) 1104) 1030; 1164) 1031} 1136) 1175) 1301 2050} 1524} 2150 
Nebraska... . 767| 750} 918) 932) 958) 975] 1032} 987) 1087 1875) 1358} 1867 
Nevada..... : ee fe Bee. «3<.t SOO. ....8 Se. ... Fe 
New Hampshire... 739| 773) 841) 947) 925) 894) 971) 1000) 955 2000} 1150) 2075 
New Jersey. . 1037; 1029; 1165; 1140} 1231) 1176) 1215) 1257) 1414 2700} 2001/3000 + 
New Mexico. 732| 848) 869) 848] 1283) 986) 1091] 1148) 1036 1850} 1070} 1523 
New York.. 870; 881] 1018) 1028) 1320) 1192) 1271} 1245) 1218 2350| 1767) 2242 
North Carolina 374; 375) 449) 465) 588) 547) 753) 728) 766 2400} 1039] 1681 
North Dakota 780| 723) 974; 948) 1328) 1058) 1138) 1075) 1133 2225) 1370) 1900 
ae .| 888) 880] 956) 954) 1000) 992) 1035) 1019] 1054 1883} 1543] 1975 
" Oklahoma . .| 835) 769) 869) 877) 993) 909) 948) 956) 1020 1950} 1355) 1830 
Oregon... .. 881; 897] 876) 963) 1113) 1064|) 1325} 1096) 1103 2367; 1621) 2038 
; Pennsylvania .| 776) 738} 829) 824 880] 844; 884) 921] 1052 1690} 1541) 1895 
Rhode Island 844) 866) 936) 939) 1125 1070] 1083) 965) 1009 1950} 967) 1750 
South Carolina......| 371/300—| 658| 650] 681) 680] 748] .856| 937 2250] 1055| 1860 
South Dakota....... 874) 792) 1037) 992) 1 150) 1025; 1139) 1110) 1139 2350) 1545) 2064 
Tennessee . 405; 416; 450) 464) 651) 560) 1226; 659) 659 1836} 1197) 1920 
yaw 605; 599) 673) 654) 714 705; 690; 853) 890 1850} 803) 1731 
; Utah 4s 771; 809) 756; 870) 753) 825) 1035) 1071} 925 2040} 1475} 1750 
Vermont. . 665; 684) 713) 726) 786) 900) 1012} 854) 903 2050} 2008) 2250 
Virginia. 395} 382) 477) 461| 662) 578! 758) 744) 791 1883} 1289} 1514 
Washington.... .| 1013} 1034] 1110) 1123) 1082) 1218) 1197] 1220) 1212 2150} 1729) 2431 
West Virginia. . 687; 717 768) 804; 791) 854) 875) 877) 878 2063; 2100) 2038 
Wisconsin 851; 870; 990 1000) 1043 1237) 1110) 1121) 1133 2080; 1332} 2193 
Wyoming 842; 814) 1050 1038) 1161 1092) 1274! 1149) 1165 2425) 1370) 2031 
Read Table 6 as follows: The median salary paid teachers in one teacher rural schools in 1923 in the United States was 
$765, in 1924 it was $755. In the State of Alabama for the year 1923, it was $386; and in 1924, it was $355. Similarly read 
the other columns. ‘ 
Figures in columns 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 are taken from Table 65 in Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923, p 
The medians for 1924 were computed from data relative to the salaries of 251,014 rural teachers and principals, collected 
and tabulated by the U. 8S. Bureau of Education. 
A®? WHEN it comes to the rural schools of America there can be little doubi that they are cheaper and meaner by far 
even than the equivalent British schools. There are more automobiles per head of population in America than in 
any other country in the world, but the dear little old cheap one-roomed red schoolhouse, and its immature and under- 
trained cheap teachers have stil hardly moved forward from e stage of the one-horse shay. The American buys his boots 
— tw ATR tp and De gots bis cusntien te a chanty Wem © needy young wemas. e certain! 
ow ag boots and in the world. , poor as his education is, it is better than he deserves.—H/. C. 
ells, What Everyone Learn At School, The American Magazine, Vol. 96, Page 6, October, 1923. 
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increase in Cost of Living Must Be Con- 
sidered as Well as Increase in Num- 


TABLE 8.—AVERAGE INDUSTRIAL 
WAGES, COST OF LIVING AND PUR- 
CHASING POWER OF WAGES. 

















ber of Dollars Received. 
. aoe Cost of Purchasing 
’ oe > - re > e — (ex trig . : owe: 
Che real value of a wage is not the amount 3 “wegen” one of wages 
of money received, stated in dollars and cents, 
but its purchasing power. If a teacher’s ae 
. ° ° 100 ) 
salary over a period of years is increased by 1915 101 0 
° : eg 1916 114 ! 
fitty per cent, while the cost of food, shelter, 1917 129 | 
. + .* 1918 160 158 
clothing, books, summer school tuition, and 1919 185 1s 
° . 1920 229 200 ‘ 
similar items, increases one hundred per cent, 1021 203 1s 
sacher ie > 1922 107 167 s 
the teacher is poorer. 1903 oth +} 
lable 7 shows the actual purchasing power 1924 
of teachers’ salaries. Although the average prgueer . +4 
salary of teachers since 1913 has increased 138 — = tH A 
ner cent when stated in dollars, in purchasing ay 217 169 0 
: . ‘ June 214 169 7 
power it has increased but 40 per cent. July 213 169 i 
: ee ° August 216 170 7 
Some teachers ng@w are receiving § salaries September 29] 171 ' 
which purchase less than did their salaries in 
1914. This is illustrated by column 11 of These data were obtained from the Depart t 
=—_ ~ ° z > “nn R Statistics, Russell Sage Foundation They compare 
| able Purchasing Pow er of Teachers closely with the results of a survey by the Internationa 
. . Typographical Union which was completed in January 
Salaries. 1925. The Union's investigation showed that the d ‘ 
ps. ; : of January, 1925 was worth 58 cents, taking the 1913 
lable 8 shows index numbers for average dollar as standard. This figure is the same as the one 
: a Cia ees : reached by Secretary Hoover in a recent review of con 
industrial wages, cost ot living and purchas- ditions, according to the Union's Statistical Bureau 
° ° . p Secretary Hoover found the cost of living about 72 per 
ing power of industrial wages from 1914 to cent above the pre-war level, which would make th 
. rr: dollar worth about 58 cents 
September, 1924. This table shows that the 
TABLE 7.—PURCHASING POWER OF TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
| | | | 
Pe | Purchasing 
verage | Purchasing I | power of 
ndex of | Average | Index of ; 
— Index! of | Index of ee - purchasing) salary of average Index of oateey in wn ob 
Year in the average | cost of saioen power of teachers salary in cost of ‘’ aad “e - ar 8 
United salary living a Peal average ina a large living city - be city 
States | wage” salary large city city “real salary 
wage 
1 2 8 } 4 5 6 7 s ) 10 11 
1913 $515 100.0 100.0 | $515 100.0 $1143 | 100.0 100.0 $1143 100.0 
1914 525 102.0 103.0 510 99.0 1160 | 101.5 103.0 1126 98.5 
1915 33 105.4 | 105.1 517 100.3 1167 102.1 105.1 1111 97.2 
1916 563 109.3 | 118.3 476 92.4 1204 105.3 118.3 1017 89.0 
1917 599 116.3 142.4 $21 81.7 1257 110.0 142.4 R84 77.3 
1918 635 123.3 | 74.4 364 70.7 ae 174.4 761 66.6 
1919 736 142.9 | 199.3 369 71.7 1483 | 129.7 199.3 744 65.1 
1920 837 162.5 | 200.4 | 418 81.1 1703 | 149.0 200.4 850 74.4 
1921 987 191.7 174.3 | 567 110.0 1809 158.3 174.3 1038 90.8 
1922 1166 226.4 | 169.5 688 133.6 1848 161.7 169.5 1090 95.4 
1928 1196 232.2 173.2 691 134.1 1860 162.7 173.2 1073 13.9 
1924 1226 238.1 | 170.0 72 140.0 1900 166.2 170.0 1118 97 .8 
| 





_Read the figures of this table as follows: 
1913 and 1920, for example, increased from $515 to $837. 
162.5 (column 3). 





The average salary of teachers throughout the United States between 
Taking the 1913 salary as 100, the index of the 1920 salary is 
: It took 200.4 cents in 1920 to purchase what 100 cents bought in 1913 (column 4) 
$837 of 1920 had a purchasing power of $418 (column 5) on the 1913 basis 
6) of $515, the 1913 average, the purchasing power of teachers’ salaries in 1920 was 81.1 per cent of what it was in 1913 
Similarly read the figures for the other years and for the large city. 

he average salary figures are based on those of the United States Bureau of Education 
are estimated. The index of the cost of living figures are those of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in the Monthly Labor Review, Volume XIX, November, 1924. p 


Therefore, the 


Since this $418 is but 81.1 per cent (column 


Those for 1923 and 1924 
given 


114. 








base 
based on the 1913 value are: 


_} Index numbers represent changes in succeeding values in terms of per cent, as compared with a particular 
For example, if in 1913 an average salary was $150 per month; in 1915, $200; and in 1925, $125, etc., the index numbers 
1913, 100; 1915, 133 1-3; 1923, 83 1-3, ete 


lu 
value as A 
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average industrial wage is now 2.21 times 
what it was in 1914. However, every $2.21 
which the industrial worker receives now, in 


comparison with the $1.00 which he received 
in 1914, today buys only $1.29 worth of food, 
shelter, clothing, etc. Today it takes $1.71 
to pay for the same goods that in 1914 could 
be bought for $1.00. 

The dollar ot today is worth approximately 
58 cents, taking the 1913 dollar as a standard. 

In tables 7 and 8 are given indices of 
the purchasing power of the average salary 
for teachers and the average industrial 
worker. ‘The basic year is 1913 in one case 
and 1914 in the other. 

Chart III shows the weekly wages in the 


CHART III 





building trades paid during the current 
in six representative cities. “Che data 


chart are presented merely for compa 


purposes. “Teachers do not argue that m 
the building trades are getting too much. 

Table 9 shows for 19 cities, in variou 
tions of the United States, the sum req 
in 1924 to purchase what $100 bou 
1914. It also shows an increase in the 
of living from September, 1924, to Decen 
1924. ‘These 
relation to teachers’ salary schedules. 

Chart IV gives the indices of the co 
living in the United States with 1913 
base, and the purchasing power of tea 
salaries from 1913 to 1924. 
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The notes indicate that the following workers also receive this weekly wage: 
& Plasterers , Bridge & Stouct. Iron orkers Br & Steuctual [ron Workers 


& Painters &aP ers 

& Pusterers & & Steuctual [ron Workers 
4 Bridge & Steuctual Iron Workers on rs 

& Puumbers Mi Pasaters 

& Pauntecs 


_ Cecio of Kasvearct 
Aatéanal Ftucation Csec0ctalkint 





The data in Chart III, relative to wages in building trades, were obtained from the local federations of labor, t: 
councils, central labor unions, or central labor councils in each city. 
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TABLE 9.—PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR IN 19 CITIES—1914 TO 1924 
AND RECENT PER CENT OF INCREASE IN COST OF LIVING 








Sum required to purchase in December, 1924, what $100 Per cent 
bought in December, 1914, when purchasing f increase 
n cost of 
City | ving from 
Fuel Furniture Miscel All Sept., 1924 
Food Clothing Housing and and furn- laneous items to 
light ishings articles Dec., 1924 
1 ; ; 6 
Raltimore, Md $153.00 $176.20 $17: ) $188.70 $225.70 $207 .10 $174.8 
| ton, Mass 147 .80 189.10 15 10 19 0 10 185.90 167 { ~ 
| falo, N. Y. 151.60 179.00 176.80 217.90 00 00.90 | 177 . 80 
( wo, Ill : 156 .20 167 .80 205 . 80 156.10 90 190.70 175.30 
Cleveland, Ohio 146.20 172.90 | 178.60 244.10 10 212.10 | 178.1 
Detroit, Mich 149.70 176.10 203 . 80 182.70 10 225.40 182.20 
Houston, Texas... | 154.40 195.60 | 134.70 144.30 00 Iss.00 | 170.50 
Jacksonville, Fla 140.00 194.60 ] 0 172.90 40 199.10 | 170.40 
Los Angeles, Calif | 138.80 | 180.40 19 0 134.40 237 .70 204.20 | 175.40 
Mobile, Ala | 149.70 | 153.40 | 140.90 190.20 207 .20 194.30 163.90 
New York, N. Y 150.00 197.70 167.10 193.90 | 219.40 216.70 | 176.50 8 
Norfolk, Va.. | 146.00 175.40 | 159.40 199.10 | 202.10 | 203.40 | 172.10 ( 
Philadelphia, Pa. | 146.40 184.40 | 175.30 194.80 | 200.50 | 217.60 | 176.10 { 
Portland, Me 152.40 | 175.00 | 128.80 | 199.60 | 226.00 | 187.20 | 166.00 , 
Portland, Ore.. | 136.10 159.20 142.90 162.40 12 20 174.40 155.80 
San Francisco, Calif 142.10 190.50 139.40 153.50 214.70 172.70 160.10 
Savannah, Ga..... 125.10 175.80 141.00 162.20 228.70 177 .50 156.30 t 
Seattle, Wash... .| 135.80 174.40 163.70 159.60 41.10 196.40 167 .80 
Washington, D. C. 153.60 175.80 136.70 144.90 225.20 176.50 163.10 . 
These figures are from Changes n Cost of L ng, January 24, 1925, United States Department of Labor 
* Decrease. 











CHART IV 
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Chart IV is based on data in Table 7 In studying Chart IV, keep n the “hase line t N I 


the purchasing power of the average salary for teachers was below 100 for 1914 and from 1916 ¢t 2 
1 1 172 
than in 1913. 


This means that during this period teachers’ “real’’ salaries were less 
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Teachers’ Salaries and National 
Progress 


Approximately 65 per cent of the total 
current expenses of operating the public 
schools of the United States goes for teachers’ 
salaries. Chart V shows why 
are greater today than ever before. 
chief reasons are: (1) Increase in the num- 
ber of children to be taught and (2) increase 
in the cost of living. A third factor which is 
less easily measured but which should in the 
future perhaps be most important of all is 
the increased demands made upon the modern 
teacher. A parent recently wrote concerning 
his children: “I want their minds developed ; 
I want them to know how to think; I want 


schor | costs 


The two 





School Salaries Paid in 1924-1925 


t 


them to desire knowledge, to have initi 


to have self-confidence; and | trust thei 
ting all that to the school.” ‘Their “gett 

these valuable traits depends entirely 

the teacher. The type of teacher which | 


get depends upon the salary paid. ‘he 
cational significance of teachers’ salaries 


already been pointed out. Salaries di 
mine largely: (1) The caliber of 
people attracted to the teaching pr 


sion, (2) the preparation and training of 
teachers secured, (3) the kind of tea 
retained, (4) the morale of the teaching st 
and (5) the place of teachers in the lift 
the community. 

When one considers the increase in num 
of children to be taught, the increase in 


CHART V 
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Data in Chart V, relative to elementary and high school enrolment are based on figures of United States Burea 


Education. 
Siatistics. 
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Data, relative to purchasing power of dollar, are based on figures of the United States Bureau of | 





cost of living, and the increase in demands 
made upon the teacher, he does not question 
the wisdom of present expenditures for pub 
|; 


Lik 


schools. He questions rather whether or 


the total appropriation for public educa 


tion is sufficient. 
Teachers’ Salaries Paid in Cities in 1925 


In October, 1924, the Division of Research 
National 
. copy of the Salary Inquiry, reproduced on 
pages 68 to 70, to all 
schools of all cities in the United States 


of the Education Association sent 
superintendents of 
2500 
or more in population. ‘The response to the 
Inquiry was more tham representative. Re 
plies were received from 1449 cities in time 
to be included in the tabulation. The cities 
replying in each population group are given 
on pages 63 to 67. 

The whole-hearted response to the Inquiry 


TABLE 11.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID 
TEACHERS, 


all of the 


made it impossible to present sal 
individual cities. Table 10 gives 
1 complete picture of the salaries paid ek 


mentary teachers in 56 cities over 100.000 


in population. A comparison of the median 
paid in 1923 with that paid in 1925 show 
an increase in the median salary in the grea 
majority of cities of this size. 

Table 10 on pages 24 and 25, illustrates 
the type of data which are available through 
Division of 


Associa 


his Service presents complete informa 


the Special Salary Service of the 
Research of the National Education 
tion. 
tion concerning the salary situation in the 
1449 cities which replied to the recent inquiry 
Bulletin 


This section of the summarizes a 


part of these data. 
Table 11, on this page, and Charts VI and 
VII, on pages 22 and 23, show distribution 


of median salaries paid 141,252 elementary 


ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 
1924-1925 





Amount of 
median salary 


5,000 10,000 30,000 


1 2 3 , 


Below $600 1 
H00-— 699 Q 
700— 799 30 
S00— 899 5 
900— 999 93 33 15 
1000-1099 105 25 
1100-1199 101 63 31 
1200-1299 79 60 41 
1300-1399 51 51 1s 
1400-1499 - 30 40 44 
1500-1599 Lae 16 27 35 
1600-1699... 14 15 20 
1700-1799 1 1 6 
1800-1899 l 

1900-1999 2 ? 
2000-2099 l 2 
2100-2199 

2200-2299 

2300-2399 

2400-2499 

2500-2599 . 

2600-2699 1 

2700-2799 

2800-2899 

2900-2999 

3000-3999 

3100-3199 

3200-3299 

3300-3399 

3400 and over 


Total... . 580 366 281 


of 2,500 to 5,000. 


100,000 
Similarly read median salaries paid high school teachers. 





Elementary teachers where populaticn is 


2,500 to | 5,000 to |10,000 to\30,000 to Over 
100,000 


160 


Number of cities paying median salary indicated for 


High school teachers where population is 


2,500 to 5,000 to 10,000 to'30,000 to. Over 


100,000 5,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 | 100,000 


é S ) ‘7 


56 498 337 264 154 56 


Read Table 11 as follows: Below $600 is the median salary paid elementary teachers in one city with a population 
$600-699 is the median salary paid in 9 cities with a population of 2,500 to 5,000 It ie aleo the 
median salary paid in one city with a population of 5,000 to 10,000, and in one city with a population 
$700-799 is the median salary paid elementary teachers in 30 cities with a population of 2,500 to 5,000, ete 


tf 60.000 to 
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CHART VI 
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Chart VI is based on data in Table 11. It *hows, for five population groups, the number of cities w 
have median salaries for elementary teachers, falling in the group “below $600," “$600-699," etc. 
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CHART VII 
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Chart VII is based on data in Table 11 It shows, for five population groups, the number of cities whi 


have 


median salaries for 


high school teachers. 


falling 


in the gro 
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teachers in 1443 cities and 47,278 high $2000. These data face us squarely wit! 


school teachers in 1309 cities for 1924-25. question: Is every child entitled to an 
Chart VI shows that the median salary educational opportunity? The questi: 
paid elementary teachers in 560 cities of 2500 forced upon us even more strongly by a 


to 5000 in population, or 97 per cent of 580 parison of Tables 10 and 6. The me 


cities reporting, was less than $1600. salary paid elementary teachers in 56 
Chart VII shows that the median salary over 100,000 in population is $1968. 
paid high school teachers in 482 cities (of median salary paid teachers in one-room 


2500 to 5000 in population) or 97 per cent try schools is $755. These data are prese: 


of the 498 cities reporting was less than graphically in Chart VIII on this page. 
CHART VIII 
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Chart VIII is based on data in Tables 3 and 6. 
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State Salary Medians for the past two vears. It 


es 12 to 16 present in summarized rowth of the kindergarten 
by States, the median salaries paid school movements. 
ers and principals in the 1449 citi In Table 13, Columns 2-¢ 
vhich reported, classified by five popul tol salary paid junior high 
ps A comparison of these tables wit grades seven and eight. or r 
lables 57-61 in Teachers’ Salaries and Salar nine, when maintained a 
T'rends in 1923* shows the trend in salar organization. 


TABLE 12.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
' TEACHERS, 1924-1925 





' Kindergarten teacher n cities Elementary teachers in citi« | 
with a population of with a population of 
States 
2,500 to | 5,000 to |10,000 to 30,000 to} Over 2,500 to | 5,000 to |10,000 to|30,000 ¢ Ove 
5,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 | 100,000 5,000 10,000 30,000 100.00¢ 100,000 
' 
9 
United States $1269 | $1275 $1370 $1493 $1961 $1129 | $1231 $1354 $1528 $1968 
i na 0 819 | 70 871 oe 
? \ na 145 | 1317 101 L380 1451 1669 
Arkansas 760 79 1149 
( fornia 1456 1429 145 FOO 1 1404 Lit | 166 ) 
' ( rado 1200 12K 0 1216 1330 139% Tt { 
( ecticut 1150 1250 ! 0 159 1186 1253 1471 
' lelawart 135 950 
Florida 809 S 
\ ( regia m0 788 SO O17 i 
1184 1210 
; l . 1350 1080 l ; 2198 1100 1064 119 
Indiana 1100 1176 i 624 1121 j L1I8S 13 ‘ l ‘) 
lowa 1075 1080 1250 156 1N¢ 1078 | 1078 1 IN ne 
Kansas 102 1200 1320 141 995 1155 1244 { 
k tucky S50 l 0 R29 «OI RRO On) 
I lana 0 170 O55 | 117 ’ 
Maine R50 X Q R45 | 959 | 1054 
Maryland 1123 1250 
Massachusetts 1000 1275 | 139 124 15 1123 1288 144 ( 
Michigan 1264 1261 | 1306 150 19 1268 1271 198 14 ' 
Pi Minnesota 1192 1325 1317 1667 140 1163 | 1166 1364 
Mississippi 1050 909 973 07 
Missouri. . 1850 1417 77 1150 1733 961 | 1111 OR 
‘ Montana 1550 =| 1425 1340 1511 1461 j 
Nebraska 1200 1100 114 1450 1870 1110 | 1202 1219 f 1 
Nevada 1550 | 1700 
New Hampshire R50 1350 O71 | 1160 
New Jersey 1475 1531 l 1675 | 2009 1362 | 1431 i¢ i SX 
New Mexice 1450 1300 | 1297 | 1308 
New York 1450 1450 1394 I 7 1337 | 1489 i4 | 164 i 
| | 
. North Garolina , 1050 1021 | 1057 | 122¢ 
North Dakota 1350 1075 | 1258 | 1440 
Ohio 1350 | 1300 1850 1567 1905 1172 | 1098 | 1260 18 sth) 
. Oklahoma 1150 100 968 | 955 | 1114 802 | 
Oregon 1450 1146 1203 | 1186 1759 
| 
| 
Pennsylvania 1167 1450 1300 1467 2010 1085 | 1356 1393 13 1 
Rhode Island 1100 | 1350 1500 | 1615 1048 1095 | 1438 1520 1 6 
South Carolina 1050 930 950 
' South Dakota 1250 1467 1154 1286 | 1454 
Tennessee 00 765 RAH | { ~ 
Texas O50 950 O¢ 1090 1500 RG 921 | 047 , 00 
Utah . | 1465 1024 ys if 
Vermont | 1267 12K 978 1160 | 1168 
Virginia 1050 1400 1250 953 RSE 1008 1 
Washington 1350 1200 1825 1894 1267 | 1293 | 1450 7 Is 
- | 
West Virginia 1350 984 | 1016 | 1174 
Wisconsin 1054 1157 1294 1363 2075 1160 | 1226 | 1312 14 240 
| i | 
Wyoming 172 1493 | 1494 | 1664 
——ae = 
4 tead Table 12 as follows: $1269 is the median s ry paid kindergarten teachers in the United St 








with a population of 500 to 5,000 $1450 is the median salary paid kindergarten teachers in cities of 
Arizona, etc. Similarly read median salaries paid elementary teachers 











j 1 Teachers’ Salaries and Salar Trends in 1923, Re rc} Bulletir Division f Researct ’ Ed tion 
j Association. Vol. I, No. 3. Washington, D. C. 





Columns 7-11 of Table 13, show the 
median salaries paid high school teachers in 
grades ten, eleven, and twelve, where a junior 
high school is maintained, otherwise, grades 
nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. ‘The data show 
that there is a tendency for junior high school 
teachers’ salaries to approach those paid senior 
high school teachers. 


Table 14 gives the median salaries 


special class teachers (teachers of ung: 
rooms, open air classes, sub-normal ¢: 
cardiac classes, and other special or at) 
groups in charge of a single teacher) 
school nurses. 

Of the 589 cities between 2500 and 
in population replying to the Salary Ing 


TABLE 13.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND SENIOR H! 
SCHOOL TEACHERS IN 1924-1925 





with a population of 


States 
| 
| 2, 500 to | 5,C00 to | 10,000 to | 30,000 to 
| 5,000 | 10,000 | 30,000 | 100,000 
1 2 3 F j 


United States $1307 | $1373 $1534 $1706 


Alabama | 900 938 1100 
Arizona. 1467 | 1583 
Arkansas 790 | 940 950 1394 
California. . } 1832 1817 1850 2294 
Colorado 1359 1480 1555 1992 
Connecticut 1475 1283 | 1647 1937 
Delaware 1150 | 
Florida 900 1114 | 
Georgia 1217 | | 1033 1012 
Idaho 1338 1325 
Illinois 1183 | 1227 1259 | 1546 
Indiana 1250 1217 1562 1779 
lowa } 1148 | 1142 | 1480 1660 
Kansas | 11€7 1364 1462 1681 
Kentucky | 1050 1072 1231 
Louisiana... .. 1325 | 
Maine 1050 | 880 | 1525 
Maryland. , aa 
Massachusetts. 1500 | 1479 | 1564 1656 
Michigan | 1459 1495 1500 1697 
Minnesota } 1295 | 1273 | 1574 1857 
Mississippi... . . | 990 =| 1117 1050 
Missouri 1083 1205 | 1143 
Montana | 1400 1725 1814 
Nebraska 1267 | 1369 1532 1814 
Nevada ‘ | : 
New Hampshire 1033 1433 1582 
New Jersey 1650 1717 | 2063 1961 
ew Mexico 1417 1350 
New York 1550 | 1630 1550 1720 
North Carolina. 1325 | | 
North Dakota. 1340 | 1333 | 1438 
Ohio. . 1418 | 1222 | 1344 1673 
Oklahoma | 1100 | 1254 | 1308 1807 
Oregon 1154 1150 1145 
| 
Pennsylvania 1467 | 1441 | 1517 1666 
Rhode Island.. 1533 1283 | 
South Carolina 950 | : 
South Dakota 1200 1446 | 1500 
Tennessee | 950 | 1325 
Texas | 1050 1121 336 
Utah oaks ee 1547 
Vermont.... 1325 1344 | 1183 | 
Virginia | 1150 10% | 963 1317 
Washington....| 1650, | 1250 | 1570 1850 
| | 
West Virginia 1225 | 1475 1561 
Wisconsin 1325 | 1343 | 1542 1757 
Wyoming. | 1538 | 1583 | 1530 
I | 





| Junior high school teachers in cities 


Senior high school teachers in cities 
with a population of 


Over | 2,500 to | 5,000 to | 10,000 to | 30,000to =O 
100,000 | 5,000 10,000 | 30,000 | 100,000 100 
6 | 7 8 9 10 


$2220 | $1491 | $1617 | $1737 $2000 $2 








1133 1367 1541 
1796 1831 | 1967 
1196 325 | 1458 1617 
2247 2300 2222 | 2381 2456 
2115 1655 | 1713 | 1769 2193 
| 
1780 1465 1554 1824 2105 
1350 * 
1150 1275 1263 
1150 1225 | 1321 | 1789 
1525 1624 
1619 1521 | 1676 | 1876 
1454 | 1580 | 1726 | 2017 
2010 i447 | 1438 1585 1803 
1905 1496 1566 | 1697 | 1954 g 
1259 1625 | 1233 | 1663 1s 
1189 | 1508 
1335 | 1280 1357 | 1822 
iT 1288 | 1467 |.. o. 
1971 | 1412 | 1633 1745 1905 
2600 | 1593 | 1704 1797 1977 
| 
1975 1431 | 1448 | 1711 2093 
1086. | 1264 | 1404 “ay 
2147 | 1388 1483 | 1423 1869 
| 1644 * | 1775 | 1831 
| 1531 | 1610 | 1692 | 1925 
| | | 
1950 | % 
| 1300 | | 1633 2032 
2227 | 1665 | 1812 | 2150 2474 3 
| 1600 | 1692 |.... 
3220 1630 | 1785 1718 | 2075 
| 
1332 | 1329 1569 | 1528 
1471 | 1519 1800 
2158 1540 1516 1789 2088 2 
1348 1578 1700 2204 
| 1332 | 1473 1351 2 
2098 1526 | 1674 1725 | 1989 32 
1600 | 1475 1736 1853 22 
1055 | 1067 |... | 1547 
| 1494 | 1679 1914 |.. 
1318 j} 1100 | 1400 waive 1550 LS4 
1558 1274 1340 1411 | 1700 17 
1695 1500 fe Se 1720 18s 
} 1406 1536 1544 - 
1625 | 1267 1250 1371 | 1529 18 
1775 1536 1604 1759 | 2212 2 
| 1438 1367 1862 2033 
i 1576 1615 1758 1955 261 
| 1650 | 1786 2025 m 





Read Table 13 as follows: $1307 is the median salary paid junior high school teachers in the United States in 235 
cities with a population of 2,500 to 5,000. $900 is the median salary paid junior high-school teachers of this size i: 
Alabama, etc. Similarly read median salaries paid senior high school teachers. 
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135 cities in 38 States reported the employ special teacher, and (2) it is the more p 
ment of 280 special class teachers at a median gressive cities that employ special teachers and 
salary of $1439, as compared with the median the salaries paid in these cities are usual!) 
salary of $1129, paid elementary teachers of above the average. 

the same size. Similar differences exist in Ot the 589 cities, 2500 to 5000 in popu 
the larger cities, due to two _ reasons: lation, replying, 22 per cent in 28 States re 
1) The salary schedule for special class ported the employment of 139 nurses at a 
teachers is usually higher because of the median salary of $1503. In citi 5000 to 
special traits and training demanded of the 10,000, the per cent reporting school nurses 


TABLE 14.—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID SPECIAL CLASS TEACHERS AND SCHOOL 
NURSES IN 1924-1925 





Special class teachers in cities School nurses in citics 
with population of with population of 
States 
2, 500 to | 5,000 to 10,000 to 30,000 to Over 2,500 to | 5,000 to 10,000 to 30,000 to Over 
5,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 100,000 5,000 10,000 30,000 100,000 100,000 
j 2 3 , f s 
United States $1439 $1526 $1528 $1697 $2126 $1503 $1515 $1545 $1504 $1507 
\labama 900 1350 ‘ 
\rizona 1800 1663 1763 1750 1525 1867 
\rkansas 1225 938 1550 
California 1675 1664 1850 2033 1786 1825 1833 1800 ( 
Colorado 1550 1550 1600 2083 1450 1550 2050 1700 
Connecticut 1367 1583 1800 1767 1350 1450 1600 
Delaware 1850 1300 
Florida 850 1200 
Georgia 950 SSY LOM 
Idaho 1450 1850 
Lllinois 1275 1400 1191 1540 2614 1583 1350 1450 
Indiana ; 1575 1617 1575 1644 2010 1450 1250 1550 I ) 
lowa 1288 1383 1331 1600 1850 1333 1250 1700 ‘ 7M 
Kansas 1450 1550 1460 1650 1700 1450 1650 1550 uM ‘ 
Kentucky. . 1250 950 1250 1550 S00 1250 
Louisiana... . 1150 1613 1250 i 
Maine Bos 950 1450 1050 S50 1567 1100 ‘) 
Massachusetts. 1438 1494 1610 1836 1250 1425 1455 OS 
Michigan 1358 1417 1600 1704 2200 1600 1550 1350 ! 
Minnesota 1475 1500 1550 1932 1734 1383 1375 1700 8 
Mississippi 1525 950 | 1550 
Missouri 1150 1500 1250 1733 2093 1400 1500 1375 1350 
Montana 1800 1713 1750 1850 
Nebraska 1150 1250 1750 1726 1600 1800 1750 1550 1600 
Nevada 7 2050 
New Hampshire} 1250 1538 1550 1200 1150 
New Jersey. . 1600 1733 1900 2117 2346 1250 1270 1700 1507 1630 
New Mexico... 1475 1350 
New York 1575 1650 1550 1734 3208 1613 1650 1563 1500 154 
North Carolina 1050 1150 1650 1217 1250 1850 | 
f 
North Dakota. . 1450 1450 
Ohio 1325 1450 1450 1675 2065 1425 1200 1600 1500 1342 
Oklahoma. ... 1300 1733 1667 850 1350 1900 
Oregon - 1650 1150 1800 1550 1475 1150 
Pennsylvania.. . | 1450 1610 1475 1621 2300 975 1500 1417 134 1199 
| i 
Rhode Island.. . 1025 1250 1475 1627 1864 Below 600 1500 1333 
South Carolina , os 1330 LO 
South Dakota. 1950 1700 1550 1800 2050 
Tennessee. .... 1050 | 1700 1350 1038 1020 
Texas . 1550 1150 : 1200 1825 1250 1525 117 L178 
Utah.. ini 2300 a 1825 1550 1850 
Vermont....... 1150 | 1425 1250 1400 1450 
Virginia....... : | 1450 1217 1250 1675 1300 1550 1217 1311 
Washington. . 1250 | 1400 1650 1825 1956 1750 1550 1500 1563 
West Virginia 950 | 1150 2036 1450 1650 1450 
Wisconsin...... 1450 1550 1560 1717 2400 1667 1875 1750 1542 
Wyoming. > | 1550 | 1483 1880 2000 1850 
Read Table 14 as follows: $1439 is the median salary paid specia ss teachers in the United Stat ( wit 
a population of 2500 to 5000. $1800 is the median salary paid special class teachers of this size in Ariz é > 


larly read median salaries paid school nurses 
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salary of $1545; in cities 30,000 to 100,000 at a median salary of $1507. 


87 per cent at a median salary of $1504; and 


Tables 15 and 16 show the median s 





was 45, at a median salary of $1515; in cities, for cities over 100,000 in population 
10,000 to 30,000 68 per cent at a median cent reported the employment of schoo! 


TABLE 15——-MEDIAN SALARIES PAID TEACHING AND SUPERVISING 
MENTARY PRINCIPALS IN 1924-1925 
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$2399 


2435 


2950 


2178 
1850 


2100 


3608 


2562 


‘2140 


2400 


3454 


"1630 


1866 


| 
| 
| $2057 





2,500 


to 
5,000 


/ 


2550 


2650 


2425 


1950 
1550 


1250 


1950 


1550 
1500 


1950 


2050 


1900 


2250 


2450 
2850 
1750 
2850 
2050 


1550 


2250 


1800 


1700 
1950 


2700 
1850 





5,000 


to 


10,000 


s 


| $1719 


1350 
2050 


2100 
2250 


2250 


2150 


"2050 


1417 


1483 
1450 


1350 


2125 


2125 
1596 


1650 


2050 


1900 


1950 
2450 





10,000 


to 


30,000 


9 


$2140 


1600 
2450 
1875 
2314 


2733 


2058 


"1633 


1833 
1933 
1820 
1750 
2050 
2350 
2186 
1650 
2033 
1400 
1670 
2050 
1750 
3036 
2017 
2050 


2050 
2971 


oat 


1700 
2028 


1767 


1959 


"1850 


2233 
2260 
2189 

50 


99 
“se 





Supervising elementary principal! 
in cities with population of 


30,000 


| to 
100,000 


10 


$2484 


| 1538 
| 


2950 
2878 


Orre 
2040 


1280 
2200 


2417 
2508 


2429 


1825 


2450 


2370 


2163 
2 475 
2350 
2231 
2475 


2169 
3360 


2555 


2500 


2515 


2650 


2414 


2538 
2600 


2 5 | ) 


2100 


3000 


1920 


2550 


2505 


2467 








Teaching elementary principals 
in cities with population of 
States 
2,500 5,000 10,000 30,000 
to to | to to 
5,000 10,000 30,000 | 100,000 | 
1 2 3 _ 
United States $1436 | $1533 | $1693 $1963 
Alabama | 1700 1200—} 1233 | 1450 
Arizona | 1550 | 1760 | 2050 | 
Arkansas | 1250 1250 1400 2290 
California 1865 | 1967 2246 2444 
Colorado 1625 | 1650 1883 2275 
| } 
Connecticut | 1525 1613 | 1894 2279 
Delaware oe | 
Florida. .. | ; 1200 
Georgia | 1200 1200 1200—| 1950 
Idaho 1290 1525 
| 
Illinois , 1350 1380 1583 | 1808 
Indiana 1329 1529 1763 2000 
Iowa | 1238 1317 | 1695 1850 
Kansas 1267 1650 1600 2220 
Kentucky.... 1200—| 1600 | 1300 1550 
| | | 
Louisiana. . 1250 | 
Maine 1200 — 1233 | 1200—} 
Maryland 1550 1650 | 
Massachusetts | 1550 1642 | 1671 | 1750 
Michigan 1450 1500 | 1742 1961 
| 
Minnesota 1318 1291 | 1575 1963 
Mississippi 1275 1200—| 1367 
Missouri 1300 1272 | 1238 2000 
Montana | 1550 1950 1975 | 2150 
Nebraska | 1383 1380 | 1750 | 2117 
New Hampshire 1200 — | 1800 
New Jersey | 1950 1875 | 1900 | 2500 
New Mexico o% 1600 | 
; New York } ii 1550 1693 | 1888 | 2163 
North Carolina. . , 1700 1817 1650 | 1500 
North Dakota 1500 1550 1650 | : 
Ohio | 1538 1331 | 1553 | 1770 
Oklahoma 1319 1340 | 2031 | 2050 
Oregon 1490 1590 =| 1575 | 
Pennsylvania. 1650 1594 | 1741 | 1934 
Rhode Island..... — 1613 1250 | 1692 | 1800 
; South Carolina ee on 1250 
South Dakota. 1433 1458 
Tennessee 1200 1215 | 
Texas | 1275 1335 | 1586 1800 
Utah.. . | 1575 . 1650 
Vermont 1200—| 1650 | 1550 
Virginia 3150 1400 1250 | 1200— 
Washington | 1750 1600 | 1960 | 2083 
E West Virginia ; 1275 1575 | 1588 1750 
i 
Wisconsin ....{ 1467 1471 | 1625 | 2425 
Wyoming... - 2250 2500 2150 
in cities with a population of 2,500 to 5,000. $1700 is the median salary paid teaching elementary 
of this size in Alabama, etc. Similarly read median salaries paid supervising elementary principals. 


Read Table 15 as follows: $1436 is the median salary paid teaching elementary principals in the United States 
y principals in cities 
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TABLE 16—MEDIAN SALARIES PAID JUNIOR AND 


PRINCIPALS 


IN 1924-1925 


SENIOR 


HIGH 


SCHOOL 








States 
2,500 
to 
5,000 
United States $1742 
‘ 

\ is ) 
( rnia 0 
‘ d 2201 
{ ectic t 

iwar®r 

if 
ial s 

it ina t( 
low 0 
rN I As tuwM) 
Kentucl 
i i | i 
Maine ‘ ) 
Maryland 
Massachusetts ”) 
M gan 1650 
Minnesota 
Mississippi ) 
Missouri l ) 
Montana 100 
Nebraska 72 
New Hampshire 2050 
New Jersey 2250 
New Mexico 
New York 2350 
North Carolina 1200 
North Dakota 1600 
Ohio 1550 
Oklahoma 1800 
Oregon 1475 
Pennsylvania 2000 
RI ode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 1500 

Texas 
Utah, 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 1400 

Wisconsin 29050 

Wyoming 250 

Read Table 16 as follows: $ 

cities with a population of 2,500 t« 
size in Arkansas, etc. 


Junior high school! 
cities with popt 


5,000 0,000 


¢ ‘ 
to 


10,000 30,000 


$2045 $25 


0 
ft 
1x 
\7 
SO 
Loo 
PON) , { 
2450 
2000 
2383 M 
1950 450 
1650 
1850 
1825 TOM 
Ot) 
2150 2250 
700 TM 
1950 7 
1950 ' 150 
1650 {) 
1450 2417 
1550 1800 
2150 550 
2650 2550 
1700 
2950 2650 
1750 
2150 2600 
S700 
450 


1742 is the med 


5,000 


ries D 


rin 


lati 


$2050 is the 
Similarly read median sal 


ipals in 


n of 


30,000 Over 2,500 
to 100,000 to 
00,000 5,000 
$3106 $3593 $2300 

“ 
Ooo 
{ 
( 0 
") 
‘) 
SS 
( {) 
650 
M417 
0 were 1() 
Oo ) a0) 
a50 
j aa) 
0 99 
ait! 247 
750 
( ( M40 
ath) 
0 Ow 75 
433 
0 
4 Th) 
t yi) 7 
,067 1450 1) 
ft) 
150 
2950) 
sO 210) 1600 
) tL 2035 
500 : IBAO 
2800 
A500 ut 7 SO 
700 450 
yw) iM) 
50 HH 
ary paid j r} I 
ed ain saiar pa 1j 
d ax r h } } wr 


Sen 


ior high schoc 
with populat 


citie 


5,000 
to 


10,000 


S00 


10,00( 3 


30,006 


$3322 $40 


OOO 


0.00% 














Table 18 shows the distribution of salaries 
paid clerks in principals’ offices as well as 
clerks in offices of administrative and super- 
These data are shown graph- 
ically for cities of the five population groups 
in Charts IX and X. The provision of 
adequate clerical service is one of the best 
ways of increasing the efficiency of capable 
principals, administrators, and _ supervisors. 
Too many school boards make the mistake of 


visory officers. 


hiring a first class principal or superintendent, 
paying him a first class salary and supplying 
him with so small a clerical staff that neces- 
sity demands that he spend most of his time 


doing clerical work that should be deleg 
to a clerk and thus leave the administrZ 
time to do the job for which he was re 


hired. 


Table 19 shows the distribution of sala 
paid janitors in cities of all population gro 
The Salary Inquiry asked specifically ¢ 
only the salaries of regular, full-time janit 
employed on the annual or school year b 
be listed. 
cities that employ janitors individually 


Table 20 shows the proportion 


contract with one individual for the w! 


system who is paid in one lump sum. 


TABLE 17.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID ASSISTANT OR VICE-PRINC 
PALS, DEANS, ETC., IN HIGH SCHOOLS 





48 cities 76cities | 


6000-6999 | oa 1 


7000 and over 4 | 
Total 1191 221 


Median.. $3642 $2657 


sa 
table for the cities of each population group. 


Amount of salary over 100,000 akan sn 
| in population »UUU in 
| population 
1 2 3 
Below $1200.... poe 3 
1200-1299 
1300-1399 | 
1400-1499 2 
1500-1599. . 7 7 
1600-1699 16 2 
1700-1799. . 7 6 
1800-1899 9 6 
1900-1999 31 | 18 
2000-2099 6 9 
2100-2199 4 | 6 
2200-2299. ... 8 12 
2300-2399... . 10 14 
2400-2499 8 | 10 | 
2500-2599 11 7 
2600-2699 15 15 
2700-2799 21 32 
2800-2899 22 10 
2900-2999... 21 7 
3000-3099. . 13 16 | 
3100-3199 11 7 
3200-3399... 112 19 
3400-3599 153 6 
3600-3799 | 522 4 
3800-3999 29 
4000-4199... 37 2 
4200-4399 98 
4400-4599 1 
4600-4799... 6 
4800-4999 } 3 
5000-5499... 4 
5500-5999... . 2 


| 
61 cities 34 cities | 43 cities | 
10,000 to 5,000to | 2,500to | Total for 
30,000 in | 10,000 in | 5,000 in 262 cities 
population | _ population ah population | 
ms a | r Fae 6 
me } 1 2 9 
1 l 2 4 
1 3 { 
1 1 1 
4 1 | 4 23 
1 1 | 5 25 
4 3 | 4 24 
10 4 3 32 
6 | 2 2 59 
8 | 5 | 5 33 
4 | 1 2 17 
6 | 4 30 
2 atte 7 
9 3 | 1 31 
9 3 | 3 33 
1 4 ' 2 37 
4 l 3 61 
7 | l | 2 42 
3 l l 33 
2 | 2 2 35 
2 1 21 
4 | 135 
1 ] 161 
1 2 29 
2 31 
ee 1 | 40 
| 7 
a] 
: 
1 
4 
Se ipaiacdinineitintegs = = 
96 } 40 51 1599 
$2283 | $2433 $1975 $3500 


| 
| t 


Read Table 17 as follows: No assistant cr vice-principals or deans, etc. in cities over 100,000 in population wer« 
oupertes receiving salaries below $1200; seven were reported receiving salaries between $1500-$1599. The median 
ary for the 1191 assistant or vice-principals or deans, ete 


reported by cities of this size is $3642. Similarly read 








HE THREE most important aspects of public education: (1) Provision for a 
trained teacher for every child in the United States. (2) Establishing a profession 


of teaching by raising standards of academic and professionai qualifications of teachers. 
(3) Economy of expense in operating a school plant by determining where and how to 
effect desirable economies. This can only be done by studies of comparative costs.— 
American Educational Digest, November, 1924. p. 111. 
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CIn 13% Cities 
30,000 tm 100,000 
population 
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poputation 
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MEDIAN SALARIES PAID SCHOOL 
CLERKS IN PRINCIPALS’ OFFICES 
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CHART X 





“Tn 118 Cities 
2500 to S000 
population 


population 


“Ini 152 Cities 
10,000 t 30,000 
population 


“In 144 Cities 
30,000 to100, 
population 
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MEDIAN SALARIES PAID CLERKS 
INADMINISTRATIVE AND SUPERVISORY 
ORRICES 


‘In 145 Cities 
5,000 to 10,000 


“In &O Cities — 
00 es 











population 
| | | l | | L i | | ‘J 
Kedian Salary Ftundeeds of Dollars 
esearch Owe¢scwr 
Aational &tucation Osscciatior 
Charts IX and X are based on data in Table 18 
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TABLE 19.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID JANITORS IN 1165 CITIES 
IN 1924-1925 
48 cities 147 cities 238 cities 296 cities 436 cities Total for 
Amount of salary over 100,000 30,000 to 100,000 10,000 to 30,000 5,000 to 10,000 2,500 to 5,000 4k ¢ ‘i - 
in population in population in population in population in population ee 
w $600 HS 375 4 S2S t4 . 
s600-— 699 162 158 SO 100 si 
TOO- 799 04 156 l 90 O7 j 
200— S899 266 l SS 4 
100- 999 $20) 20 140 137 t 
O00- LOGS ist 204 st ISS 1O0o | 
ooO- 1199 42 216 71 6 j 
200-1299 634 i4 28 0 173 ‘ 
1300-1399 691 17 74 124 TE) or 
1)-1499 83S iS7 7 70 76 ih 
00-1599 692 459 342 154 112 
600-1699 202 4104 164 9 62 . 
1700-1799 12 170 LOY 17 16 S24 
1800-1899 72 255 34 f 4 sf 
1900-1999 148 177 1 1S 17 ‘ 
2000-2099 1S¢t 62 1s 18 11 
2100-2199 63 51 18 Q 5 if 
2900-2299 65 36 s 3 4 ‘ 
2300-2399 45 11 ) t 
2400-2499 19 17 7 i) ) S7 
2500-2599 59 ; ! ! 64 
2600-2699 24 i l 
700-2799 34 2 1 j 
800-2899 27 ; ] 
00-2999 ll } 
000-3099 13 l l 
3100-3199 7 4 
3200-3299 Ss l l 
S300- 3399 s l 
5400-3499 6 ( 
§500-3599 t ] ( 
{600-3699 6 l 
{700-3799 2 
SS00-3809 OS 
3800 and over 14 
Total 7294 4502 2805 1804 1432 17837 
Median $1370 $1364 $1279 $1084 $1088 $1308 
Read Table 19 as follows: Five-hundred and sixty-three janitors in cities over 100,000 in populat were reported 
receiving salaries below $600; 162 were reported receiving salaries between $600 and $699, etc Sir irly read the 
columns for cities of other population groups 











TABLE 20.—NUMBER OF CITIES HIRING JANITORS INDIVIDUALLY OR CON 





TRACTING FOR THE WHOLE SYSTEM WITH ONE INDIVIDUAL WHO IS 
PAID IN A LUMP SUM. 
Cities over Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 Cities 2,500 
100,000 in to 100,000 in to 30,000 in to 10,000 in to 5,000 in Total 
Plan for population population population population population 
hiring janitors 
Num- Per Num- Per Num Per Num- Per Num- Per Num Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
‘1 4 A f 8 ) ti 
Hiring janitors in- 
dividually ; 16 92.00 | 158 99 37 71 09.63 oo 1f " 06.40 f 7.9 
Contracting with | 
one individual for 
whole system 4 8.00 ] ( 1 7 7 84 1) , On } OO’ 
Total 50 100.00 | 159 100.00 | 272 100.00 | 356 100.00 | 555 100 .00 1392 | 100 00 











HE KEENEST competition for men in business and professional life is the com 
If the schools are to secure and retain able leaders, the salaries 
To make the case more pointed, the city 


petition for leaders. 


paid must rise to meet new salary levels. 


which paid its superintendent $10,000 before the war should now be paying $20,000 for 
The principal who did receive $4,000 should now receive 
In discussions of salary schedules there should be as great care taken to ensure 
able leadership for the schools as to insure for the lowest paid teachers a reasonable 
standard of living —W. Randolph Burgess, Trends of School Costs, p. 108. 


the same kind of ability. 
$8,000. 
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1924-1925 


How Can a School Board Best Determine 
What to Pay Its Administrative Officers? 





Salaries Paid Administrative Officers in wants superior officers, from Tables 21 to 


it can learn what salaries are being paid : 
year to school officers in cities of five po, 
lation groups. For example, Table 22 sh: 


that for cities 30,000 to 100,000 in popu 


First a city must decide whether it wants tion, the median salary paid superintende 
“average” administrators or better-than-aver- of schools is $6000; and the best one-fou 
age men. ‘The salary paid a school admin- of the superintendents in cities of this s 
istrator may not be a true measure of the are receiving from $6500 to $13,000 a ye 
worth of a particular man, but in the long In order to attract a superior superintende»: 
run, size of salary is a rough indication of therefore, the school board, on the basis 
success. If a school board decides that it this year’s salary rates, must expect to | 


TABLE 21.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 





Associate or assistant 
Salaries Superin- superintendent 





of schools 








1924-1925 
Cities 100,000 population and over 
Superin- | Secretary Directo 
Secretary | Business | tendent of to Chief researc! 
of Board | Manager ; buildings | superin- | attendance! tests and 
an tendent officer measure 
grounds ments 
r) 6 7 8 9 10 





$15000 and over 3 
14000-14999... . 


i 


<r a CIE ete to 


1600- 1799... 











ue 


lt tt i > ROR OES 


ow 


33 











$4300 | $5000 $3775 $2200 $2600 | $3850 








1 3¢ ; ‘ Ss l 
1? : . l 2 
4° a 3 1 1 l 
3? 1 2 2 
573 5 2 i 
ors 1 . 2 2 3 
6 : 4 2 l 
l 1 1 ce ws 4 
1 6 ‘ 2 2 
2 3 l 1 3 2 
TTL iT 4 1 1 1 
3 1 3 2 2 1 
sagene Pete 1 2 1 1 
1 1 3 2 3 2 
1 er 4 5 5 2 
1 str 3 4 , 
ee 1 2 5 2 
eres 8 3 . 
ae Fon Fear 2 1 l 
Th Oe Se eee 7 3 , 
42 26 40 40 43 33 




















intendent. The median paid was 


between $14000 and 14999, te. (column 2). 


Simi 





Read Table 21 as follows: Three superintendents of schools were reported receiving $15000 and over, none a salary 
Of the 56 cities of this size replying 52 reported the salary paid the super- 

ly read other columns, except that for Assistant § 

The distribution of salaries given for Assistant Superintendents in column 3 is for the highest paid (first assistant super- 


uperintendents. 


4 intendent) for 45 cities, and that given in column 4 is for the lowest paid assistant superintendents of 33 cities. 


° 1 One of this number is also director of re.earch. 

. 2 One of this number is also business manager. 

* One of this number is also business manager, superintendent of buildings and grounds and chief attendance officer. 
business managers. 

* One of this number is also assistant superintendent. 

* One of this number also acts as secretary of board. 

1 One of this number is also superintendent of buildings and grounds. 


« Two of this number are also 











1922, p. 276. 





HEN SCHOOL patrons realize that teachers are entitled to a professional increase 
which they have never received there will be less talk of going back to pre-war 
levels —Myra L. Snow, Addresses and Proceedings, National Education Association, 
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him not less than $6500. But what about 
next year? Will salaries be higher or lower? 
Table 7, Column 2, on page 17, shows that 
for the past ten years there has been a gradual 
increase in salaries. 

The next question is: What about the 
index of the cost of living? Table 7 also shows 
that the cost of living is 70 per cent highe: 
than in 1913 and that in most items there 
has been an increase since September, 1924. 

The school board of a particular city is in 
a position to draw conclusions about what to 


pay its administrative officers, as well as its 
teachers, only (1) 
place of education in its scheme of values. 


(2) after determining the caliber of school 


atter: Considering the 


administrators and teachers wanted, (3) after 
examining the salaries paid in 1924-1925, (4) 
after investigating the trend of salaries paid 
for the past ten years, and (5) after ascer 
taining the purchasing power of the present 
dollar, that is after considering its real value 
in terms of the index of the cost of living. 


TABLE 22.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS, 
1924-1925 


Cities 30,000 to 100,000 Population 





Salaries 
paid 


Median... 


12000-12999 
11000-11999 
1000-10999 


$13000 and over... 


900- 
800- 
7500- 
7000-— 
6500— 
6000- 
5500- 
5000- 
4800- 


9999 
8999 
7999 
7499 
6999 
6499 
5999 


5499... . 


Associate 
or assistant 
superin- 
tendent 


Superin- 
tendent 
of schools 


| $3700 


yf 
mee | Bw 


eT aor 


= 


a 


= 


-~ 


Oo oF 


So 





Secretary 
of board 


$2700 





Business 
manager 


$3400 


Superin- 
tendent of 
buildings 
and grounds 


6 


$2500 





| 
Secretary 
to superin- 
tendent 


$1600 | 


Chief 
attendance 
officer 


$1900 


Director 
research 
tests and 
neasure 
ments 


y 


2500 


4600— 4799 
4400-— 4599 
4200— 4399 
4000— 4199 
3800— 3999 
3600-— 3799 
3400— 3599. . 2 
3200— 3399 
3000— 3199. | | 
2800— 2999 : | 
2600-— 2799 | 
2400— 2599 | 
2200— 2399. 
2000— % 
1800- 
1600- 
1400- 
1200- 
1000- 
800- , 
600- 
400- oe 
200— 399 i 
Below 200 


tie www 


— om me 


nS 


tS 
bho “Ice 


meet hee OOO mS 
=n 
te 


x 
tow 
ti~i~isic 
ro 


= 


wows 





Total. | 142 45 99 36 92 } 122 107 27 


Read Table 22 as follows: One superintendent of schools was reported receiving a salary of $13,000 and over; none 
with salaries between $12000 and $12999, ete. Of the 158 cities of this size replying, 142 reported salary paid the 
superintendent. The median salary paid was $6000. Similarly read the distribution of salaries paid other adminis 
trative officers. 

1 One of this number is also assistant superintendent and business manager. 

? Notes 2 to 5, inclusive, indicate that secretary of board also acts as business manager 
board are also business managers; Note 3, one; Note 4, three; Note 5, four 

® One of this number is also business manager and superintendent of buildings and grounds 

7 One of this number is also secretary to board and superintendent of buildings and grounds 

** Notes 8 and 9 indicate that secretary to superintendent also acts as secretary of board; Note 8, one is secretary of 
board; Note 9, two are secretaries to boards of education 


Note 2, two secretaries of 








"T ABinG INTO account the depreciation of the value of the dollar and the increase 
of population and of school attendance in these years, one sees that the increase in 
amount spent upon public schools is not only justified, but it is in reality not an in- 
crease at all—American Educational Digest, October, 1924, p. 63. 
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TABLE 23.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE! 














1924-1925 
Cities 10,000 to 30,000 Population 
D 
: Superin- | Associate | Superin- | Secretary | Chief aioe 
Salaries : P or assistant | Secretary | Business | tendent of | ry - Sop 
endent : | er | to superin- | attendance | tests a: 
paid of schools | superin- | of board | manager | buildings sntdeet | e@icer heme 
tendent io grounds se 
} | ’ | 3 D 5 | 6 & 
Median $4500 | $2950 | $1000 | $2600 $2020 | $1270 $1150 $2000 
| | 
$7000-7999 5 | | 
6000, 69909 17 | 
5500-5999 12 
000-5499 $2! 13 
1800-49000 10 l 
1H00-—47909 11 
4400 4599 27 
4200-4399 22 
1000-4199 33 1 1 Pa 
3800-3999 12 l 1 | 
3600-3799 16 2 1 1 1 
3400-3599 14 l 24 1 
3200-3399 7 2? 3s 3 | 
3000-3199 5 3 5r6 i 1 
2800-2999 " 1 | | 1 2 
2600-2799 2 2 3 2 I I 
2400-2599 | 2 11-6 l | 9? 4 3 - 
2200-2399 l 2 } 5 1 1 | 
2000-2199 | l 3 5 2 | 147 6 2 | { 
1800-1999 | 1 132 3 12 ie =| 12 2 
1600-1799 | 1 1 2 1810 12 | 5 
1400-1599 a . 9 38 20 } 
1200-1399 8 1 t 4910 19 
1000-1199 9 | 1 39 16 
800— 999 9 1 22 16 I 
600— 799 24 9 | 18 | l 
100— 599 17 2 | 15 
200— 399 22 1 1 10 
Below 200 | 2 | | 
| | | 
Total 235 21 151 } 16 | 69 206 | 146 26 


| ee 


Read Table 23 as follows: Five superintendents of schools were reported receiving salaries between $7000 and $7999 
17, salaries between $6000 and $6999, etc. Of the 281 cities of this size replying, 235 reported the salaries paid superi: 
tendents of schools. The median salary paid was $4500. Similarly read the distribution of salaries paid other ad 
ministrative officers. 

' Two of this number are supervising principals. 

? One of this number is also business manager 

* Also assistant superintendent and business manager 

*¢ Notes 4 and 6 indicate that secretary of board also acts as business manager and superintendent of buildings and 
grounds; Note 4, one of these secretaries is also business manager and superintendent of buildings and grounds; Not« 
6, two. 

* One of this number is also superintendent of buildings and grounds. 

7 One of this number is also chief attendance officer. 

** © Notes 8-10, inclusive, indicate that the secretary to superintendent also acts as secretary of board. Note 
8, one is also secretary of board; Note 9, three; Note 10, two. 











DUCATION FOR the children of all the people, extending from the primary grades 

through the university, constitutes America’s noblest contribution to civilization. 
No child or youth in the United States need be deprived of the benefits of education 
suited to his age and degree of advancement. 

Nevertheless, either through negligence or because of unfortunate circumstances 
which might be controlled with sufficient effort, large numbers of children do not receive 
the full preparation for their life’s work to which they are justly entitled. Many have 
reached maturity without even the rudiments of education. 

This condition demands the solicitude of all patriotic citizens. It involves not 
only the persons immediately concerned and the communities in which they live, but 
the nation itself, for the welfare of the country depends upon the character and the 
intelligence of those who cast the ballots. 

Education has come to be nearer to the hearts of the American people than any 
other single public interest. The plan of maintaining educational institutions from 
public funds did not originally prevail in most of the states, and even where it was in 
use it was but feebly developed in the early days of the Republic. That plan did not 
arise spontaneously in the minds of all citizens. It was only when the suggestion came 
forcefully, convincingly and repeatedly from a few pioneers that popular interest was 
fully aroused. Vigorous campaigns were required not only to establish the idea of 
public education, but also for its maintenance and for its important extensions.—Calvin 
Coolidge, Proclamation, November 12, 1924. 
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TABLE 24.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS 
1924-1925 
Cities 5,000 to 10,000 Population 





Associate or Superin 


. ie) 
Salaries ‘hae assistant Secretary Business tendent of —— Be. _ res i 
paid of einai superin of board manager buildings a I , I atte id ul hook: aan 
tendent and grounds ndent office = 
Median $3600 $2450 $420 $2150 $1800 $1080 $540 $1 806 
25000-6094 fh 
in} ae 
OO0-—5499 20 
tSO00—4999 
600—4799 
1400-4599 17 
1200-4300) Zt 
1000-41049 is 
SOO 4000 lf 
;mOO-—3799 38 
100-3599 S 
> uu 1 
100-3 199 6 
SO0- 2094 t 
12799 
W-2ovd | 
w-2R300 
wO-2199 
800-1999 | 
00-1799 11 
100-1599 ] oT 
W-1L 3909 ‘ rr 
WO-1199 
SUL) QO4u nt 
600— 799 28 ‘ 
OO-— 599 10 . 
100 $409 1 
0- 399 ; , 
Y— 209 , 
l w 200 l 
Total 291 12 171 6 23 210 109 
Read Table 24 as follows: Six superintendent . re} rend - “= . 
$6999: 5, salaries between $5,500 and $5,999, et« Of the 365 cities of t} ze replying, 291 : 
superintendents of schools The median salary paid w $3600 Sir I read th Lint eit 
idministrative officers 
One of this number is also director of vocation ed tiny 
One of this number is supervising principa 
Notes 3 and 10 indicate that these officers a act. as secretar eel: Note 
10, 2 
‘One of this number is also superintendent of buildings and grounds and chief attendance off 
Also business manager and superintendent of buildings and gr 
6 One of this number is also secretary to the superintendent 
One of this number is also chief attendance officer and business 1 
One of this number is also secretary of board and attendance officer 
> One of this number is also clerk, nurse and attendance officer 








REVIOUS TO the development of the idea of a salary schedule it was the practice, 

on the part of teachers, to get what they could get or take what they were given, 
and, on the part of boards of education, to pay what they had to pay or what they 
could afford to pay. These practices still prevail in hundreds of American communities 
where the salary schedule idea has never been broached. Each teacher gets what he o1 
she can get. Personal, social, political, charitable, and even religious pulls are exercised. 
Frequently, the schools get into politics and local bosses dictate not only the selection 
of the personnel, but also the remuneration. Obviously, under such a plan or rather lack 
of plan, many injustices are done. , 

The following advantages may be offered in favor of the salary schedule: 

It is impersonal. 
It deals justly with new teachers. 
It deals justly with home teachers. 
It makes a career possible. 
It secures better preparation. 
It increases tenure. 
It stimulates teachers. 
It improves the social status of teachers. 
. It helps fix the yearly budget.—E. E. Lewis, Journal of Educational Re- 
search, March, 1924, pp. 199-202. 
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Salaries Paid Directors and Supervisors ries paid directors and supervisors in cities 


in 1924-1925 five population groups. Chart XII sh 
the median salaries paid supervisors of m 
Tables 26-30 show the distribution of sala- in 842 cities. 


TABLE 25.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICES 














1924-1925 
Cities 2,500 to 5,000 Population 
, Associate in- - Direct: 
Salaries Superin: | orassistant| Secretary | Business | tendent of | ,Steretary | | Chief | researc 
: a ai - an 
paid of schools ceatent of board | manager a 3 tendent officer measur: 
ments 
1 Z 3 4 5 6 ? 8 9 
Median.......... $3200 $3600 $300 $1620 $2100 $3850 $300 $2000 
$7000 and over.... OS re Senn Se Tees Se ee Seay 
6000-6999... ... ee Sere oe oa 
5000-5999... .... 9 is 1 ie lNs evan ace ini ‘i 
4800-4999. ...... §2 oeée . ever eee eee sveccccchccess o. 
4600-4799... ... 4 ptceins GME auc ante nwdcn'’s btGs SERUELEAS Gu aed oes 
4400-4599... .... 4 1 F RRR: oT. Mat 
4200-4399... .... 10 bodies a ‘ea eee 
4000-4199... .. 233 a ; ' Be or 
3800-3999... .... 14 con Pe ore, TR Eere. Foe aps 
3600-3799... ... 52¢ 1 ; eemaavys eS Reyes 
3400-3599... . 4575 hentesGethc: Shane ieliladas ancna eines 
3200-3399... ... Se ied gaits Varkel iad onieae Wi délede Réh cull aa'sdtawedu eka 
3000-3199. . . 836 18 2 1 
2800-2999 . . 357° Ba err 
2600-2799. . . 327 ee Moe 
2400-2599 . . 26: Zaha Sale ee ee 1 
2200-2399... . eee Reet duets ae Ti i eae 
2000-2199... .... 6 iobauces 1 1 3 1 
1800-1999... .... 4 rena aia 1 1 5u 45 2 
1600-1799... . 1 aaa 1 1 3 ae 1 
1400-1599... . 1 ais Gi | hee Fears 1 7 i 
1200-1399... . a 1 ee Stes om FP 2612 4 
1000-1199 we ee 4 1 265 2 
800- 999. . 13 1 36 4 
600~ 799. . 22 Fos 39 7 
500— 599. . . 17 2 
400- 499 13 7 11 
300- 399. 43 5 12 
200- 299... 38 1 2 16 
100- 199... 60 PRED SOE he 23 
Below 100 8 6 
Total. ; 414 3 216 3 21 177 92 5 


























Read Table 25 as follows: Two superintendents of schools were reported receiving salaries over $7000; 3, salaries 
between $6000 and $6999, etc. Of the 589 cities of this size replying, 414 reported the salaries paid superintendents of 
ogous. The median salary paid was $3200. Similarly rd the distribution of salaries paid other administrative 
officers. 

I-?-t-«-67 Notes, one two, three, four, six, seven indicate that superintendents of schools are supervising principals 
Note 1, two are su ising principals; Note 2, one; Note 3, three; Note 4, four; Note 6, eleven; Note 7, six super- 
intendents of schools are supervising principals. 

*12 Notes five and twelve indicate that these officers also act as secretaries of board; Note 5, one is secretary of 


; board; Note 12, two. 
§ Is also business manager. 
* One secretary of is also superintendent of buildings and grounds. 


© One of this number has also 10% of delinquent taxes collected. 
11 One of this number is also chief attendance officer. 








* HATEVER THE underiying causes may be, “lack of money” will always be put 

forward as the excuse for low salaries for teachers. If a given community has a 
comfortable and well-equipped school building to accommodate all its children, and has 
money enough to pay good salaries to good teachers for conducting the school 9 months 
in the year, with a high type of administrative organization, the school problem for 
that community is solved. With sufficient funds for salaries the requirements can be 
made so high that none but teachers of the highest grade need be employed. If this 
policy could be followed in every community, the poor teacher who will never be any- 
thing else but a poor teacher will be forced to seek other employment, and the poor 
teacher who has ambition will go away and prepare herself to earn a better salary by 
learning to become a better teacher.—U. S. Bureau of Education, Rural School Leaflet 
No. 24, 1924, p. 7. 
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CHART XI 
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CHART XII 





In 251 Cries 
2500 toSN00 
population 


Jn 218 Cities 
5,000 toi0,000 
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MEDIAN SALARIES PAID SUPERVISORS OF 


Music IN 842 CITIES 
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In 146 Cities 
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Chart XI is based on data in Tables 21-25, which pre f th £ 
officers 

Chart XII is based on data in Tables 26-30, which preset i f ixt } g 
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TABLE 30.—DISTRIBUTION OF SALARIES PAID DIRECTORS AND SUPER 
VISORS, 1924-1925 | 
Cities 2,500 to 5,000 Population 













































































| } 
aes | nite Even- | Amer- Voce. Ma- Home rn | Pen- | ,4 
Salaries pai inder-| ig icani- | tiona ua eco- sica . | Man : . 
— garten | | mary schools ochenie za- |educa-) train- | nom- |Health educa-| Art | Music ship | *" \ 
| | | tion | tion ing ics tion 
1 | # | 8 Rot @ 6 | 7 8 9 | 10 11 12 13 | 4 : 
Median $1250 | $1800 | $2000 | $240 | $275 |$2000 |$1850 |$1440 |$1500 |$1800 |$1450 [$1440 |$1280 | ¢: 
$3800-390909 | 1 
3600-3799 |. 1 | j 
3400-3599 
3200-3399 | 9 1 
3000-3199 ; | 4 << ' 
2800-2999 l | | 
2600-2799 1! 3 l 3 1 2 
2400-2599 31 l | 3 6 25 6 3 ; 
2200-2399 21 | l l 13 2 2 10 3 4 l 
2000-2199 l 5 } 3 23 2 3 18 3 ) l 
1800-1999 42-3 1 4 27 11 19 |116 19 ' 
1600-1799 2 18 7 > 16 297 34 ; | 
1400-1599 1 2 1 | 1 16 45 12 11 {308-9 | 51 | t 
1200-1399 3 2 | l 9 48 t 15® {311 uu) 6540] «(10 ' 
1000-1199 3 l | | 1 6 6 7¢9 22 | 3 
SOO-— 990 l | ‘ 2 2 59-6 3 l : | 
600— 799 1 | 3 2 39 6 | ' 
400— 599 | 1 l 1 1 l 7 | i ' 
200— 399 5 6 1 1 
100- 199... } 2 2 | l 
Below 100 | l | | j 
—| a ri acs mes! aloe. Sin 
Total | 100 | 16 | 9 7 12 | 13 | 123 | 145 | 31 | 110 | 118 | 211 24 ae 
I | | | | ; 
Read Table 30 as follows: No supervisors of kindergartens were reported receiving a salary between $3800 and $3999 
two, a salary between $1600 and $1799, ete. A total of 10 kindergarten supervisors was reported by the 589 cities of this ' 
that replied. Similarly read the distribution of salaries paid other directors and supervisors. | 
‘-* Notes 1 and 3 indicate that supervisors of primary grades also act as supe rvisors of intermediate grades; Note | 
primary grade supervisor is also supervisor of intermediate grades, Note 3, three. * One of this number also acts as sup: } 
visor of kindergarten and primary grades. ° Are also directors of physical education. *7~§~10 Notes 6, 7, 8 and 10 indi« ' 
that these directors are also supervisors of music; Note 6, one is supervisor of music; Note 7, two; Note 8,13; Nete 10, s 
*-1! Notes 9 and 11 indicate that these supervisors are also supervisors of pe nmanship; Note 9, one is superv isor of penma: i 
ship; Note 11, two. | 
TABLE 31—MAXIMUM, MEDIAN, AND MINIMUM SALARIES FOR 
ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
In 22 Cities Over 250,000 in Population ? 
| Salaries paid elementary teachers | Salaries paid high school teach« } 
; Cities 1920 AS ARDS, A: tt. & 
population | l 
; |Maximum| Median | Minimum | Maximum; Median | Minimun } 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
| - ——— = a = ’ 
New York, N. Y.. , | 5,620,048 | $3250 $2801 $1500 $3700 $3700 | $1900 
Cleveland, Ohio ae ; 796,841 | 2880* 1963 1200 3600* 2804 | 1500 
Jersey City, N. & 298,103 2800 1818 1400 3800 3127 2200 : 
Newark, N. J. ait 414,524 2700 2271 1500 4400* 3800* 2100 
‘ Milwaukee, Wis ; hia , 457,147 | 2600* 2401 1200 3600* 2600 1606 
Denver, Colo.! . 256,491 | 2520! 2024 1200! 2880! 2436 13H ‘ 
Chicago, Ill. 2,701,705 2500 2387 1500 3800 3026 2000 
Minneapolis, Minn.'. , pie 380 , 582 2000! 1810 1200! 2500! 2220 | 150K 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘ 772,897 2200* 1936 1200 3200 2780 1600 7 
: Los Angeles, Calif... .. 576,673 | 2200 1802 1400 2800 2322 | 1800 
‘ Kansas City, Mo ..| 324,410 | 2200* 1767 1200 3000* 2391 1400 
New Orleans, La.... : 387 ,219 | 2150* 1531 1200 3450" 2348 1400 
Buffalo, N. Y. 506,775 2050* 2009 1200 2400 2400 160K 
4 Seattle, Wash 315,312 2040 1895 1440 2340 2251 168 | 
* Philadelphia, Pa. . 1,823,779 2000 2000 1200 3600* 3234 18K | 
. Detroit, Mich. . ‘ 993,678 | 2000 1960 1500 2600 2600 170 | 
Pittsburgh, Pa..... 588,343 | 2000 2000 1200 3200 3200 | 1800 
Cincinnati, Ohio.... ‘ 401,247 | 2000 2000 1100 2800 2473 1300} 
Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ ; ‘ p 314,194 | 2000 1930 1200 2800 2766 | 1500 | 
Rochester, N. Y : ot 295,750 2000 1906 1200 2800* 2406 | 1601 
San Francisco, Calif... ‘ 506 676 | 1900 1900 1400 2400 2400 | 1700 | 
PS Mh 0 oG6 och ae was 258,288 | 1800 1759 1200 2100 2043 | 1608 
aeiiallle i = : 
* Supermaximum. | 
, ! Denver and Minneapolis have single salary schedules. The minima and maxima of cities with single salary schedules 
cannot be stated exactly since they are determined by training and not by grade taught. In tabulating minima and maxin | 
for cities with single salary schedules the following method was used: The minima and maxima paid teachers who are norm: 
school graduates (two years beyond high school) were tabulated as the minima and maxima for elementary teachers. T! | 
minima and maxima paid college graduates (four years training beyond high school) were tabulated as the minima and maxiin 
paid high school teachers. In Minneapolis, teachers with qualifications equivalent to a normal school diploma are in one | 
class and receive a salary of $1200 to $2000. All these are teaching in the elementary schools. Teachers with the equivalent | 1 
of a college degree or more, start at $1500 and reach $2500. Some of these teach in the elementary grades. In Denver, t! 
minimum for teachers with an A. B. degree i is  ~ regardless of whether they are employed to teach i in elementary, junior « | 
senior high school, and the maximum is $2880. For those with an A.M. degree, the maximum is $3080. According to Den- | 
ver's Single Salary Schedule, $3080 is paid to teachers who have a master’s degree, no matter whether they teach in elementary 
junior, or senior high school. These facts should be kept in mind in studying Charts XIII and XIV. 2 This is the super- | 
maximum for men. The supermaximum for women is $2550. * This isthe minimum for women. The minimum for men is $1700. | 
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Salary Schedules and Salary 


Salary Schedules Versus Lowest Bidders and 
To be disposed of: A likely servant ma? mum salat 
tor four years U ho is eTy Weli ua P teachers 


lerk or to teat h S¢ hool, he reads 


lerstands arithmeti and accounts ver} 


Inquire of the printer hereot. It ~ ing of 


far cry from the time when this advert 


nt appeared in a colonial newspaper to tl i Galan 


- ’ ] } 
esent 1925 survey of teachers’ salaries. ‘Th teachin 


is also a far cry trom the custom of 


1 


ing a teaching position to the lowest bidde and ret 


Formerly, a teacher when applying for 


> 


sition was asked to “‘state salary to state . = 


least he would take; for the lowest bidd mum o 


was the winner. 
Now a self-respecting school board nam« 


e sum that it is prepared to pay, and thet 


elects the best teacher at that figure. 


32 shows the percentage of cities which have  Salarie 


dopted definite salary schedules. In 1922 


59 per cent of the cities under 30,000 in 


opulation, replying to the Salary Inquiry 


d definite salary schedules; today 62 pet 


nt of the cities of this size replying have are 
salary schedules. They 
What are the general principles underlying 


scientifically built salary schedule? 


A Salary Schedule” means a plan for the mentar 
payment of school employees formally adopted 
School Com- 


mittee, which to a large degree automatically 


by the Board of Education or 
median 


determines the minimum salary, the amount 


TABLE 32.—NUMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CITIES WITH SALARY SCHEDULES 
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mum Salaries 


s XIII] and XI\ 
based on 


show that for citi 


there is 


data presented 


considet 


the minimum salar) 


ind secondary t 


revealed by these charts IS 


salary 


However, the 


nik 
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actually paid 


the minimum and maximum 


Schedule Features, 1924-1925 
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s 
Cities over Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 Cities 2,500 
100,000 in to 100,000 to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 
Having regular salary population in population in population in population in population 
schedule 
Num- Per Num- Per Num Per Num Per Num Per Vu Pe 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent be cen 
I 2 4 
Yes | 57 100 140 SS 07 7¢ 0 os i 4 
Yes with qualifica- | 
eaticns! 0 0 t 4 » 7 f IS 
N 0 0 13 8 1 17 f ) ) 
Total 57 100 159 100 273 100 363 100 563 100 +1 100 
1 These cities reported that they had salary schedules, but added st s 
“Applies to elementary teachers only"’, ‘We have a minimum and max lary b 
“For women only”, “‘For high school teachers or et 
Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923 Report ¢ ( N 
n, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. ‘| Chapt \ 











CHART XIII 
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Chart XIII is based on data in Table 31. 
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CHART XIV 


MINIMUM, MEDIAN» MAXIMUM SALARIES. 
PAID HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS » 1925 


In 22 Cities Over250,000 ia Population Arranged in Descending Ocdec of Size 
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Chart XIV is based on data in Table 31. 














salary schedule. In the salary survey of a 
particular city, the amount of the maximum 
set down in the schedule is not so important 
as the median salary actually paid. 

‘The number of cities reporting for each 
size group with minimum salaries at the 
various levels are given for teachers, princi- 
pals, nurses, and clerks in Tables 33 to 37, 
inclusive. The fact that minima are listed 


in these tables for twelve grades of teachers, 





principals, etc., does not mean that it 
practice in most cities to provide such 


differentiation in fixing minima. \] 
cities have the: same minima for diff 


groups of teachers where equal amount 
preparation are required. ‘The 
given here simply present the facts r 
to the minima which the schedules of 
sized cities provide for the twelve 
listed. 


tabul 


TABLE 33.—MINIMUM SALARIES IN CITIES OVER 100,000 IN POPULATON 
1924-1925 





Number of cities reporting minimum indicated for 


Amount of 
oo — Kinder- | Elemen- Junior Senior 
salary | garten | tary high high 


teachers | teachers school 


teachers teachers 


1 } 2 3 5 5 


Below $900 
$900— 999 
1000-1099 
1100-1199 
1200-1299 
1300-1399 
1400-1499 
1500-1599 
1600-1699 | 

| 


to 
Cr me 8S CS GO Go 
Tmt oS 


Coretonini ge toto 





1700-1799 
1800-1800 
1900-1999 : , 
2000-2099 : 
2100-2199 
2200— 
2300 
2400 
2500-2599 
2600-2609 | 
2700-2799 
2800-2899 
2000-2999 | 
3000-3099 | B 
3100-3199 aS 
3200-3299 
3300-3399 
3400-3499 | 
3500-3599 
3600-3699 | 
3700-3799 
3800-3899 
3900-3999 | 
4000-4099. . | 
| 
| 
| 
} 





4100-4199 
4200-4299 
4300-4399 
4400-4499 
41500 4999 
5000-5499 





56 32 54 
$1200 $1375 $1525 





48 
$1200 | 
| 


Total 


Median .| 
| 


two a minimum between $900 and $999 (column 2), etc 
this size is $1200. 


Special 
class 
teachers 


School 
nurses 


Teaching 


elemen- 


tary prin- 


cipals 


Super- 
vising 
elemen- 
tary prin- 
cipals 


Junior 
high Hig 
school scn 
princi- pri 
pals cipa 


6 7 & 9 10 


mh wee wma 
Coho ts Otom 
- =_—- 

on - 


-_ 
whe 


tore OOo = 


ow 


} 


4 


ss )6hCl| sos 20 «| «(O46 22 36 
$1200 | $1200 | $1914 | $2113 | $3125 $3651 


Read Table 33 as follows: Two cities of this size reported a minimum salary below $900 for kindergarten teachers 
The median for kindergarten teachers reported by 48 cities of 
Similarly read the other columns of this table. 








HIGHER PAY and higher standards are practically inseparable, and higher pay 
must, in most cases, precede or accompany an increase in requirements. 


In many 





of our American cities the increase in preparation demanded, and the increase in the 
cost of living, have together outrun the increases in pay. The first step, in many com- 
munities, to retain even present standards of preparation and efficiency, to say nothing 
of any increase in standards, lies in the direction of a general increase in salary for al! 
teachers.—Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public School Administration, p. 251. 
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TABLE 34-——-MINIMUM 


SALARIES IN CITIES 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATION. 
1924-1925 








Number of cities reporting minimum indicate if 
Amount of 
minimum unions Reming Sut J = 
— a ny ‘ Special . Teaching lets Hig 
| ee ligh Ligh , schoo elemen : é 
garten tary school , class nurses | tary prin-| “'©™me! 
| teachers | teachers ieamtens: | tonahex teacher pi Aes. ary pr 
cipa 
Sih} Huu 
"~ TO9 
si SOU 
“aM 999 +8 1 
000-1099 x0 | ll ) 
100-1199 12 l S 
00-1299 24 Ss 15 
{00-1399 7 11 12 
100-1499 2 4 s ( 
00-1599... 2 | 4 > j ) { 
600-1699 l | 2 l 7 > 
1700-1799 l 1 
800-1890 x ) 
10-1999 ] 
OO 2009 
100-2199 | . 
21) 2299 
2300-2399 
2400-2499 l 
2500-2599 { 
600-2699 
00-2799 
SUM) I ROQ 
100-2099 
000-3099 l 
00-3199 
200-3299 
300-3399 
5400-3499 
00-3599 
600-3699 
3700 and over 
Total... 04 141 68 130 61 50 37 68 34 49 
Median $1145 $1000 $1200 $1400 $1100 $1200 $1600 $1910 $2750 $3000 








TABLE 35.—MINIMUM 


SALARIES IN CITIES 


1924-1925 


10,000 TO 30,000 IN POPULATION 





Amount of 
minimum 


Kinder- | Eleme 
salary 


garten tary 
teachers 


1 2 


Below $600 l 
$600-—699 1 } 
700-799 1 S 
800-399 

900 boo 6 
L000—1099 4 
1100-1199 
1200—1299 
1300-1399 
1400-1499 
1500-1599 ; 
1600-1699 l l 
1700-1799 

1800-18990 

1900-1999 

2000-2099 

2100-2199 

2200-2299 

2300-2399 

2400-2499 

2500-2599 

2600-2699 

2700-2799 

2800-2899 

2900-29990 

s000—3009 

100-3199 

3200-3209 

3300-3399 

3400-3499 

3500-3599 

3600 and over 


— ot 
SII 
lo 


Total 72 212 


Median $1095 





teachers 


Number of cities reporting minimum indicated for 


Teaching | Super Junior 
elemen- vising high 
tary elemen chool 
princi- tary prin princi 
pals cipals pal 


Junior Senior 
high high 
school school 
teachers | teachers 


n- Special 
class 


teachers 


School 
nurses 


f 8 


74 180 47 37 50 45 16 6 


$1350 $1250 $1200 $1400 $1750 
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TABLE 36.—MINIMUM SALARIES IN CITIES 5,000 TO 10,000 IN POPULATI: 
1924-1925 
Number of cities reporting minimum indicated for 
Amount of | , | 
a | _ 
a Kinder- | Elemen- | Junior Senior | Special — poo neh His 
eed garten | tary high high class | School tary elemen- | school sch 
teachers teachers | School school | teachers | surses princi- | tary prin-| princi- pris 
| | teachers | teachers | | pals cipals pals pa 
1 2 i | 5 6 | 7 8 | 9 10 
$f00- 699 S 1 1 
700-— 799 } 6 
SOO- SOO l | 16 | 2 1 
900— 999 5 | @ ? 2 1 1 
1000-1099 | = 78 4 6 6 5 4 l 
1100-1199 | 11 ; 21 18 17 2 6 
1200-1299 | 22 30 | 14 57 6 12 13 l 2 
1300-1399 3 6 6 27 1 11 3 l 
1400-1499 2 | i) 10 25 s 2 5 3 I 
1500-1599 1 l 18 1 7 12 | 2 2 
1600-1699 1 | 6 2 3 a 2 I 
1700-1799 } | 1 l l 
1800-1899 8 2 5 $ 2 i 
1900-1999 I 1 | 
2000-2099 | 2 1 3 \ 
2100-2199 2 3 
2200-2299 l 
2300-2399 | 
2400-2499 1 1 f 
2500-2599 1 2 
2600-2699 
2700-2799 } 
2890-2899 | | | | | 
2900-2999. ... | | 
3000-3099 | | l 2 
3100-3199 
3200-3299 
3300-3399 
3400-3499 i eee | 
3500-3599 | } | 
3600 and over. Nak» eennd l 
Total... .. 79 201 81 160 «=| «(29 a | oe | mw 6|lClUW 56 
Median. . | $1170 | $1000 | $1111 | $1350 | $1200 | $1200 | $1300 | $1800 | $1700 | $227 
TABLE 37.—-MINIMUM SALARIES IN CITIES 2,500 TO 5,000 IN POPULATION 
1924-1925 
Number of cities reporting minimum indicated for 
Amount of ; Super- unior 
minimum Kinder- | Elemen- | Junior Senior Special | Teaching olahne Jenie High 
salary garten tary high high class School | elemen- | ejemen- | school schor 
teachers | teachers | School = school _— teachers | ®urses /taryprin- tary prin- _princi- prin 
teachers teachers | cipals cipals pals cipal 
F . = —— EE 
1 2 | 3 4 5 6 | 7 8 9 10 
Below $600 ‘ ss SEE): Tae ee 
$600— 699 6 1 #2 
700— 799 1 | 10 1 1 | , 
i 800— 899 9 | 44 6 2 | a2. 
900— 999. 7 | 48 11 $ , i . i 
1000-1099. 18 64 17 5 oh . 
1100-1199 9 20 11 27 2 | 1 12 
1200-1299. i ie 15 51 ca 6 Ue 2 l 
1300-1399 7 | 11 15 32 3 2 | 10 2 3 
1400-1499 3 5 4 16 2 2 1 1 3 1 
y 1500-1599 4 2 4 26 4 4 4 3 2 6 
1600-1699 | 2 2 i8 . 1 | 4 l 2 } 
1700-1799 | 2 4 a 4 1 
P. 1800-1899 1 6 2 2 3 2 2 12 
. 1900-1999 2 | | 1 3 2 
2000-2099 ‘ “ 1 1 14 
2100-2199 1 1 1 2 
2200-2299 | 1 ‘ | 1 1 1 9 
2300-2399 | —e l 
2400-2499 1 
2500-2599 ; 2 
2600-2699 : ‘ | 
2700-2799 wwe" 1 
2800-2899 I 
2900-2999 sats nagiin 
3000-3099 . aee'y PERT SLi ‘ 
3100 and over. , ; | : awee 2 
—. = | — |] —_ | ——____' - ———__ | —-—_ -——— 
Totals. . 72 243 88 193 21 20 59 18 18 69 | 
Median.....| $1160 | $1000 $1100 $1350 $1300 | $1350 $1200 | $1700 $1550 $2000 








Salary Schedule Provisions for Maxi- impo 
mum Salaries it sets t 
i whi 
Distributions of maximum salaries | should 
ed in the salary schedules of cities of tl pow 
ted States are given in Tables 38 to 4 will te 
teachers, principals, and nurses. aoowies 
The maximum salary is one of the n Che 


TABLE 38.—MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR CITIES 


1924 


1925 


tactors in 
he o ter limit Zz . 
t teache ( k . 
“gr To een 
m competent t 
willing to invest ve 


In a particulal schor 


arguments, ft Tal 


OVER 100,000 IN POPULATION, 





$ 


Amount of 
maximum 
salary 


w $1300 


100 
1400 
1500 
leh 
1700 
1SO0O 

100) 
0 
100 
00 

2300 

2400 

2500 

600 
700 

2800 

29000 
1000 
100 
3200 
3300 
3400 
S500 

3600 
S700 
sSO0 
S400 

4000 

4100 

$200 

4300 

4400 

4500 

1600 

4700 

4800 

1900 

5000 
5100 
5200 
5300 
5400 

5500 
5700 
5900 
6100 

6300. 
6500 
7000 


1399 
1499 
1599 
1699 
1799 
1894 
999 
2099 
2199 
2299 
2399 
2499 
2599 
2699 
2799 
2899 
2999 
3099 
3199 
3299 
3399 
3499 
3599 
3699 
3799 
3899 
3999 
40090 
4199 
$299 
4399 
4499 
4599 
1699 
4799 
¥899 
4999 
5099 
5199 
5299 
5399 
5499 
5699 
5899 
6099 
62909 
6499 
6699 


and over 


Kinder- 
garten 
teachers 


Elemen 


teachers 


Numbe 


Junior 
high 
school 
teachers 


Se 


high 


sch ] 
schoc 


teacher 


reporting rf 


Special 


class 


teache 


Total 48 56 34 56 41 


Median $2020 $2000 $2325 $2800 $2100 


Read Table 38 as follows: No cities of this size reported a maxi 
One city reported a maximum between $1400 and $1499 (colun 
for 48 cities of this size is $2020. Similarly read the other columr 
* Supermaximum 
1 One of this number represents supermaximun I'wo of tl 


number represent supermaxima, ‘ Four of this number repres 








naximum indicated for | 


puper = 


Teaching 
en , elemen vising ; 
cies tary elemen 
nurse princi tary prin 
pals cipals i - 
! 
{ 
, 
23 19 45 27 48 
$1750 $2400 $3312 $4000 $4600 
s r he w 81300 k ale 
The median for} lergar por 
this table 
ber represent rr . 
ix i 














a 


low minimum salary with a large number mum certainly should not be so high 


of increments, gradually working up to a_ tend to attract and overpay teaching 


hi 


gh maximum, or paying a higher minimum _ sients. On the other hand, the minin 


in the beginning and then a comparatively should not be so low as to make it impos 
lower maximum which is quickly reached, for the beginning teacher to grow profess 




















should be carefully considered. ‘The mini- ally because of financial embarrassment. 
TABLE 39.—MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR CITIES 30,000 TO 100,000 IN POPULATIO 
1924-1925 
Number of cities reporting maximum indicated for 
Amount of : P Teaching | Super- Junior 
maximum Kinder- | Elemen- | Junior Senior | Special elemen- | vising high | Hig 
salary garten tary high high class School tary elemen- | school sch 
teachers | teachers _—. Ra ond teachers | ®UFS€S | princi- | tary prin-| princi- “ inc 
2 2 ai 
pals cipals pals 
1 2 3 4 6 6 ‘4 8 9 | 40 
Below $1000 ‘ 2 ina’ ‘ ‘ nae - ree ee Ce ee 
$1000-1099 2 ae ae pee anes 2 
1100-1199. ....} ? laa, SEO ee ee 
1200-1299... 3 5 1 1 4 
1300-1399... 1 4) nwa ana e-hs 6 
1400-1499. ....| l 2 acd . ae 3 | 
1500-1599 owen 14! 22? ‘ | 7 10 2 | 
1600-1699 9 7! 4 2 7 | 2 1 
1700-1799 | 8? 104 3! 4 51 1 | 
1800-1899... 7? 282 112 51 132 8! 4 1 
1900-1999... 122 134 5! 7} 5t 2 4 2 
2000-2099... .. s 123 gt 9: 7} 7 51 2 l 
2100-2199... 3 5! 4! 123 3t 1 51 3 l 
2200-2299... 2 3 4) 11? 2 1 2 
2300-2399... : : 2 4! 1 4! | ‘ | 
2400-2499... 31 52 7? 174 42 3 21 2 
2500-2599. ... 2 3 5 142 © Baecawut 5 4 | 1 l 
2600-2699... shies 2 1 126 Re is ewe 3 5! l 
2700-2799... 1 1 3 7 3 1 1 6 5 
2800-2899... 2! 1 1 8! ee Ore 2 6! | P 
2900-2999 1* l 2 at ee Brea a 2 1 | 
9000-3000. ....)........ l 3} ie... Bisecncmmupwweacies 1 12? | 2 | 2 
3100-3199... ot ‘ ones ikea ‘  - Sexes steed sien codes iaiuws 3 3 2 
3200-3299. . . ey ee eee SD  Rimweages dt dee tnwas 3 | 3 | l 
3300-3399... .. ne aed ere eee a ere Se Se ee 2? } l 
3400-3499. ....]........ WR SRR eS eee fe Ns : 1 1 
3500-3599... .. ‘ Tee Tere cin 2 sole av OO Riek aus 1 ia 7 2 
3600-3699... Tris Teter eee ee " Tor eter eS ee errr r se 2 1 } 2 
SS SS!) SAS. Fe See Eapenye. Sas Tae ‘ A are 
3800-3899... .. Pe Se ee eee :. Benvdguileabedsatae de undaons 6! l 4 
3000-3000. ....]........ Tew snes expe qe TTT Te Pee Peer eee ee . 3! 
EE, ES ES) SR TO ee Se ae er eee 3 7 20 
EE SE SE , Se are Te eae ot sek ere 2 
4200-4299. ... eee: eee ree eT Th) PRES ee eee Cee 1 3 
4300-4399. . . Pe eT Marca Set tg!) 4S SRE SOO SNe Naaip 1 
4400-4499... xe ele “ ere eee , ae w« eee Se ae eee eee : l 
4500-4599... .. ~ecend 5 ere Tr ere : eee! Serer ee Se eee 1* 1* 10 
4600-4699... .. . = oa ee) ee Pee eee: Saag Snes , ivi 
4700-4799... .. TET er ee oe ere eres Se errr rrr 1* mea | 1* 
4800-4800. ..../........ abe eee ee i e2.40 bce WE eee 6h ea'os Gy le aT da ee tea i ey | 2 
4900-4999... etc ee $enenwer oka ae es Ss eee Ty eee) eee os ae | ] 
eg ee See . daa TERE CORETEET. TT OORT OTe, Tree ere l Seba 6 
EE ER TES SA Se Pe AR SR “Se ers: ebuduas 1 l 
6000-6999... saa ere ee eee é0iseleunctaugaones = ee aie eee 2 
Total... 88 137 64 131 60 52 40 76 45 68 
Median....| $1800 $1800 $2000 $2400 $1800 $1630 $2100 $2800 $3500 | $4000 
































Read Table 39 as follows: Two cities of this size reported a maximum salary below $1000 for kindergarten teachers, 
three cities a maximum between $1200 and $1299 (column 2), ete. The median for kindergarten teachers reported by 
88 cities of this size is $1800. Similarly read the other columns of this table. 

* Supermaximum. 

1 One of this number represents supermaximum ; ? Two of this number represents supermaxima; * Three of this number 
represent supermaxima; ‘ Four of this number represent supermaxima; * Nine of this number represent supermaxima 











HE QUESTION has been raised as to whether we can and ought to afford good 

schools. A better question is, can we afford not to have good schools? The chil- 
dren of today are not going to be able to return later for what they miss today. What 
they miss is gone forever. In this world of competition can we afford to come to a 
halt while our neighboring states and nations move on? If today we are too poor in 
money to educate our children, tomorrow we will attain poverty of commerce, industry, 
government, and wisdom. . . .—Supt. George W. Hanna, The North Dakota 
Teacher, May, 1924. 
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BLE 40—MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR CITIES 10,000 TO 30,000 IN POPULATON 
1924-1925 





Nu f x 
Amount of Teac 
maximum Kinder Elemen Junior oe Specia ; eleme ‘ 
alary garten tary nigh ' clas > ‘ tar 
teachers teachers school teacher nurses prin 
each teache 
pa 
@ 100 
) 
. l 
" 0g S 
100-1499 ) t 
ag ( S 
1699 20) 
"(00-1799 ( \ 
00-1899 7 
Th 10909 
10-2009 } 
OO-2104 - 
10-2299 2 lt 
00-2399 
100-2499 l 
00-2599 l 
600-2699 
700-2799 
SO0-2ZS8S00 
O00-—2009 
18.8.8) {O04 
100-3199 
200-3299 
$400-33990 
100-3499 
OO—-359040 
HOO-—-3699 
700-3799 l 
wid 3800 
WO—3009 
1000-4099 
1100-4199 
1200-4209 
1300-4399 
1400-4499 
1500-4699 
1700 and ov 
Total 76 212 78 184 49 42 55 52 8 o¢ 
Median. $1600 $1500 $1700 $2000 $1850 $1550 $1700 $2300 $2500 S35 
Read Table 40 as follows No cities of tl e reported max ! ilarv between S00 gQ009 
eachers Two cities reported a maximum betwee $1100 1 $1199 mn 2) et | 
eachers reported by 76 cities of this size is $1600 Sir arly read the other « i t 
* Supermaximum, ' One of this number represent permaximul I'wo of tl 
* Three of this number represent supermaxima. ¢ I r of this number represent supermax 
represent supermaxima 6 Fight of this number represent super: 











4 
N EXAMINATION of existing salary schedules reveals no two exactly alike. There 
seem to be some problems peculiar to each locality. Whether these problems ars 
real or imaginary it is difficult to say. Probably, much of the difference arises from 
the fact that each school system is a law unto itself and attempts to solve its problems 
in its own way. There are certain basic principles that are common to all situations 
and which should not be ignored. A schedule should not be copied simply because it 
has been successful elsewhere. Sound principles should first be established and a 
schedule built upon them. 
In formulating a salary schedule many economic and educational problems arise 
Among the economic problems the following are included: 
How are the teachers now paid? 
How much money is available? 
What should be the minimum salary? 
How fast should one be able to advance? 
What should be the relation of the maximum to the minimum? 
What should be the relation of the maximum to the cost of living? 
What should be the relation of the schedule to supply and demand?—E. E 
Lewis, Journal of Educational Research, March, 1924, pp. 202-206. 

















1924-1925 





TABLE 41.——-MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR CITIES 5,000 TO 10,000 IN POPULATION 































































































Number of cities reporting maximum indicated for 
pane din | | It achi | Super Jun 
i | Ki i Seni | : | | Te ng er- ior 
™talary” | Kinder- | Blemen- | Jonior | Senior | Special | ccnooi | clemen=| vising | high | il 
garten tary | 1 | Class tary | elemen- school sala 
teachers | teachers | , ©2300 school | teachers | nurses inei- | on 
teachers | teachers mY “aaa | > pa 
1 2 | a p f Pewee. 2 Sey 2 10 
= 4 es “Se ‘ a: ee SF 
$800— 899 | 1 
900— 999 3 1 
1000-1099 2 71 1 ' 
1100-1199 2 | 11 | 3 1 1 | 
1200-1299 61 202 | 3 2 4 3 | 
1300-1399 8 25: | 5 2 2 8 I 
1400-1499 6 | 32 | 13 51 6 2 Ta oo 
1500-1599 7 215 102 SE es 9 a oe Ss 
1600-1699 152 243 123 17! 2 21 7 
1700-1799 3 102 | 3 a fl 2! 2 2 | 2 2 
1800-1899 103 183 8 245 5 2 13! | 3! 
1900-1999... 1* 4) 4‘ 5! | 1 4 | 2! 
2000-2099... 4 gi 71 246 2 3 5 3! 3 
2100-2199 l 7 1 , 2 l 
2200-2299 } 1 2 } 7! 18! 1* 3 2 53 y 
2300-2399 1 2 7 1 1 at 1 2 
2400-2499 1 ; oo oF 1 1 1 2 2 2 
2500-2599... . | 1 Se -: =< 7s i, 2 1 10 
2600-2699... | my. eZ ry 4 1 | 
2700-2799 a Satis Is 1 * | 
2800-2899 de 21 : | ga Ske pe 2 \ 
2900-2999 : ee RS é ; 
3000-3099 1* 1* 2? 32 1* 2 l l 
3100-3199 | Rad 
3200-3299 Divctareent | | 
3300-3399 ' | | 2 
3400- 3499 iovids 
3500-3599 | REISS) Te ep — 
3600 and over 1 2 9 { 
: sot ieececahdd lhe ‘ est tab ad hi Lhe tet, oo leet ov csieet Sean 5 
Total. .. 66 | 191 78 «=| «165 29 33 64 7 i @ 66 | 
oe ee OP , So Aik, Ae See ae ees 
Median....|; $1645 | $1400 $1600 | $2000 | $1600 $1500 $1600 $2200 | $2000 $302 
TABLE 42.—MAXIMUM SALARIES FOR CITIES 2,500 TO 5,000 IN POPULATION 
1924-1925 
| 
Number of cities reporting maximum indicated for | 
Amount of Miteis: Rie "te th ] tn | Teaching 3 mae pan | 
. . . . - : High | 
a — —iates- | Smet an on | Special School elemen- vising high sc ws , 
garten tary class tary elemen- | school 
teachers | teachers | School | school | teachers | Durses inci- | tary prin-| princi — | 
teachers | teachers | —y —_ oy pals | 
1 2 3 | 4 | 6 6 7 8 uv | 10 1] 
= a — _ eee eee _ a —— ipl mast a i a) 
$800— 899 1 1 
900-— 999 1 | 10! 2 + 
1000-1099 1 | 17 3 | 1 | 2 
1100-1199 3 | 2m : 2 i 
1200-1299 8 | 39 92 - <3 3 
1300-1399 7 26 7 10 | 1 2 10 1 l 
1400-1499... 5 19! ll 16! 4 2 
1500-1599... 112 2s* 10! 202 2 1 6 1 | 1 ] 
1600-1699. .... 7 23? 6 15 4 1 3 1 1 
1700-1799 3 5 8° | 19! | 3! 1 4° 1 
1800-1899 5 12? | 8! 192 2 5 9) 3 1 2 
1900-1999 3 | s 1* 11% | . z ; 2 1 2 2 
2000-2099 ee ee: 3 nn ee | oo) ea BE Gg 6 
2100-2199 1 P 7! 1 1 | 1 | 1 } 1* 7 
2200-2299 2} 21 7 | 1 5 
2300-2399 1* | 2! | } - 
2400- 2499 2? 7? | 1* Rey 9 
2500-2599 Je ee ee mo | 1 ta 10 
2600-2699 . . . | 1 ~. 2 1 I 
2700-2799. ... 1 | : caus 1 7 
2800-2899 . . . 1 py es i* 2 
2900-2999 1 ae 
3000-3099 4 1* 2? 1* ch 
3100-3199 - - eel 
3200-3299... . : ei | 
3300 and over. . 1* | 3? a 1 n * i } 
Total 60 224 79 «=| 176 19 14 ss] so 16 64 
peneupnemminensts —_———$—<$ | —____|_— a — = 
Median... $1500 $1300 $1500 $1800 $1700 $1750 $1620 $1950 $1910 $2400 





* Supermaximum. 


* Three of this number represent supermaxima. 
* Six of this number represent supermaxima. 


supermaxima. 


1One of this number represents supermaximum. 
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? Two of this number represents supermaxi: 
5 Five of this number repres 


‘ Four of this number represent supermaxima. 











Salary Schedule Provisions for Number 
of Annual Increases 


lable 43 shows the number of annual 


increases provided for in city 
in 1924-1925, 


increments ranges from 6 to & 


SA ATY SO hedules 


The prevailing numbet ol 


TABLE 43.——-NUMBER OF ANNUAL INCREASES PROVIDED FOR IN CITY SALARY 
SCHEDULES, 1924-1925 





Number of increases 








Total Median 

Position Size of city number | number 

Sor 15or of = 
less 6 7 S 9 10 ll 12 13 14 Imore cities creases 
1 | 2 3 4 t 8 9 10 1] / 
Over 100,000 3 4 2 11 2 S 3 . 
30,000 to 100,000 6 5 6/19 5 4 ? 3 1 & 
Kindergarten teachers 10,000 to 30,000 9 3) 3 | 17 7 2 3 3 ; S 
5,000 to 10,900 iv 7 $ 12 3 2 4¢ t 
2,500 to 5,000 15 f > | 14 l 1 41 
All cities 92 30 19 | 73 14 18 ) 12 l { S 
Over 100,000 3 5 5 14; 2 10 | 2 11 _ 
30,900 to 100,000 15 10 10 x; 8 1 2 3 l St 8 
Elementary teachers 10,000 to 30,000 56 21 12 28 | 14 ) 2 4 | 1 l l 148 ( 
5,000 to 10,000 61 22 10 26 Ss 7 1 ] é 
2,500 to 5,000 79 26 13 35 2 6 3 1 165 ( 
All cities 214 | 84 | 50 |133 | 34 35 4/13 ) l 2 ( 
| Over 100,000 l t l 9; 2 5 sie l s 
30,000 to 100,000 5 2 4 16 | 4 2 1 2 l l $¢ ~ 
Special class teachers 10,000 to 30,000 7 2 4] 15 3 9 2 ~ 
5,000 to 10,000 | 1 2 2 4 l 13 
2,500 to 5,000 6 2 1 3 i2 f 
All cities 23 12 12 47 7 10}; 2] 3 2} 1 2 121 \ 
Over 100,000 l 3 7 2 “a ie Se | ) 8 
30,000 to 100,000 1 3 5 13 4 7 2 l l l 4 S 
Junior high school 10,000 to 30,000 19 1 2 8 4 l l l : 
teachers 5,000 to 10,000 16 9 1 | 15 | 2 a) 3 l l 0) t 
2,500 to 5,000 34 9 5 8 3 1 | ; 2] l f 
All cities 73 26 16 51 | 14 14) 5] ) 2 i 
Over 100,000... 3 l 2 12 | 8 3 2 W 
30,000 to 100,000 8 3 9 24 8 11 se 3 2 s 
Senior high school 10,000 to 30,000. . 38 | 17 9 9} 6! 14 3 l 2 1 
teachers 5,000 to 10,000 49 11 4 22 2 5 3 2 | l l 10 ( 
2,500 to 5,000 54 12 10 25 I l 1 2 M 
All cities 152 | 44 | 34 1112 | 18 | 39 8 7 s 8 ‘ 
| Over 100,000 8| 2 3 1 14 
30,000 to 100,000 11 l 7 2 I l 3 6 
School nurses 10,000 to 30,000 5 l l 4 8 l 14 S 
5,000 to 10,000 P Q 1 3 l 14 
2,500 to 5,000 2 l 3 
All cities 35 6 1 20 ) 2 2 l f 
| Over 100,000 3 1 i ! 
30,000 to 100,000 2 1 1 4 1 2 i 5 
leaching elementary 10,000 to 30,000 6 3 l ( 
principals 5,000 to 10,000 +f) 3 3 5 " Hh 
2,500 to 5,000 6 I 4 l l 6 
| All cities 26 s 5 17 1 3 ] f 6 
, Over 100,000 ! 2 th 2: 6h s 
30,000 to 100,000 3 5 4 10 l ; l s 
Supervising elementary 10,000 to 30,000 6 2 7 l f 
principals 5,000 to 10,000 5 2 2 2 ( 
|} 2,500 to 5,000 4 l 3 ( 
All cities 18 11 4 26 3 8 2 1 5 
Over 100,000 25 ‘ 2 l l 
30,000 to 100,000 3 2 l 5 3 i] ss 
Junior high school 10,000 to 30,000 2 l l l l f 
principals 5,000 to 10,000 3 l 2 l 
2,500 to 5,000 5 I l ‘ 
All cities 38 8 4 9 l } l 2 l 69 ‘ 
Over 100,000 10 | 1 1 5| 1 1 | 1 20 f 
30,000 to 100,000 5 3 10 1 1 ) 
Senior high school 10,000 to 36,000 3 3 2 11 l ] » 
principals 5,000 to 10,000 15 l 2 i l r les 
2,500 to 5,000 14 3 | 6 2 6 Sor leas 
All cities 47 11 6 36 2 9 ] l i] t 
' 

! When increases have been given for both men and women. the highest number of increases has been tabulated in 
each case; in some instances the highest number of increases has been for men. in other instances the } ighest number of 
increases has been for women 
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Use of the “Single Salary Schedule” Examples of Recently Adopted Salary 


By “Single Salary Schedule” is meant: a Schedules 
schedule which pays the same salary to teach- Among the cities which have recent], 
ers with equal training and experience regard- vised their salary schedules are: Minneap 
less of whether they teach in elementary, Minnesota; Jersey City, New Jersey ; 
junior or senior high school, and which pays Louis, Missouri; and Washington, D. 
larger salaries to teachers in similar positions The minimum and maximum salaries. as 
who possess larger amounts of academic and as the amount of the annual increment 
professional training. vided for each class of teachers and adm 
A partial list of cities with single salary trators, are shown in the following schedu 
schedules is given on an accompanying page. 
There was included in this list only those SALARY SCHEDULE IN JERSEY CITy 




















cities able to submit a printed or mimeo- N. J—EFFECTIVE SEPTEMBER 1924 
graphed schedule which met the requirements Population 297,864 
set up in the preceding paragraph. Cities oo Peay 
‘ : - 3 a. Classification <i ne 
reporting single schedules, but not submitting | mum | incre- | mur 
2 a | salary ment sala 
copies were not included. — ——— 
1 | 2 
Kindergarten teachers. .. . $1400 | $100 $2N 
Elementary teachers 1400 100 2K 
SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE IN Junior high school teachers 100 $9 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA $400 extra compensation. 
High school teachers... . 2200! 200 38 
Elementary principals: | 
’ Primary departments and | 
Salary Schedule for Teachers in Class One ' primary schools...... 2800 200 10 
. Grammar schools... . | 3500: 200 0K 
| ; . Elementary vice-principals.. | 2 100 32 
aaj Outside Experience Junior high school principals 200 GOL 
Years in | $600 extra compensation. | 
Minne- | : Junior high school vice-prin- | 
apolis | Yearly increases for cipals......... 100 56 
2 Years | outside experience 8 Years $400 extra compensation. 
— | High school principals... . | 5000 500 7( 
| : , - 3 High school vice-principals..| 3500 200 HM 
l } $1200 | 6 (yrs) x $50 | $1500 Head of high school commer- 
- } 1300 | 6 (yrs) x 50 } 1600 cial departpartment. | 3500 200 
3 1400 6 (yrs) x 50 1700 Director of high school indus- 
‘ 1500 6 (yrs) x 50 1800 trial work f | 3500 200 
5 1600 | 6 (yrs) x 50 1900 Supervisors: aoe oe | = 
© 1700 | © (yrs) x 30 2000 General supervisor, pri- 
é 1800 | 4 (yrs) x 50 | 2000 mary ie 3500 | 200 
in 2 (yrs) x £0 2000 General supervisor, gram- 
9 eee | 2000 eS ER 5 Pe | 3500 200 504 
. ee . all General supervisor, inter- | 
mediate grades... . | 3500 200 
Salary Schedule for Teachers in Class Two ? Director of manual train- | | 
ale ing and domestic science | 3500 | 200 Th 
Supervisor of drawing | 3500 | 200 
Outside Experience Supervisor of physical | 
Years in | Ae | 3500 200 
Minne- | _ Director of vocal music 3500 200 
apolis | Yearly increases for | Special: 
2 Years | outside experience _ 8 Years Ungraded classes (delin- | 
: AEE SSF 100 
| $600 extra compensation 
l $1500 6 (yrs) x $50 $1800 Ungraded classes (1) men- 
: 2 } 1600 6 (yrs) x 50 1900 tally defective, (2) blind, 
3 1700 6 (yrs) x 50 | 2000 and (3) deaf. ... 100 
' 1800 6 (yrs)’x 50 2100 $300 extra compensation | 
® 5 1900 | 6 (yrs) x 50 2200 upon completion of | 
6 2000 6 (yrs) x 50 2300 special course. | | 
7 2100 6 (yrs) x 50 2400 Vocational counselor. . 2500 | 200 1() 
‘ s 2200 6 (yrs) x 50 2500 | 
’ 3) 2300 4 (yrs) x 50 2500 — | 
, 10 24000 2 (yrs) x 50 2500 1Minimum salaries are subject to allowance { | 
11 2500 ° 2500 experience. | 
ts a  —— és _ 2 Teachers appointed vice-principals receive $100 ab: 
their salaries as grade teachers. 
1Class One requires two years of training beyond Nore: All teachers who have taught thirty years 
high school. more in the public schools of Jersey City will receiv: 
?Class Two requires four years of training beyond double increment beginning September 1, 1924, a 
high school each year thereafter until their maxima are reached 
il 
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SALARY SCHEDULE IN ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI—EFFECTIVE DECEMBER 22, 


(This Salary Schedule increased by more than twenty-five per cent 
paid teachers of experience and of efficient service in 


1924 
the maximum salaries 


St. Louis) 


«< 





Schedule of Salaries 


Classification 


First Second Third Fourth Fifth Sixth 
year year year year year year 
I ; 4 ) t 
High Schools: 
Principal $4200 $4400 $4600 $4800 $5000 $5250 
Assistant Principal 3200 3400 2600 s800 4000 4250 
Teachers 
Head Assistant 2800 2900 3000 3100 3200 3400 
First Assistant 2400 2500 2600 2750 2000 
Second Assistant 2100 29°00 2300 2400 2500 
Third Assistant 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
Intermediate Schools: F 
Principal 3700 3900 $100 $300 4500 4750 
Assistant Principal 2800 205 3100 3250 $400 3600 
Teac hers 
Head Assistant 2300 2400 2500 2600 2750 2000 
First Assistant 1900 2000 2100 2900 
Second Assistant 1400 1500 1600 1700 1800 
Elementary Schools: 
Principals 
4 Class (18 or more rooms 3200 3400 600 3800 1000 $250 
B Class (14 to 17 rooms 2800 2050 100 3250 3400 2600 
C Class (10 to 13 rooms 2400 2500 2600 2700 2800 2000 
D Class (6 to 9 rooms) 1800 1900 2000 2100 2950) 2400 
E Class (1 to 5 rooms) 1800 1900 2000 2100 2250 2400 
Grade and Kindergarten Teachers 
Head Assistant 1800 1900 2000 2100 2950 2400 
First Assistant 1600 1700 1800 1900 2000 
Second Assistant 1200 1300 1400 1500 1600 1700 
Administrative and Supervisory 
Officers: | 
Assistant Superintendents 6000 | 6500 7000 7500 S000 
Assistant to the Superintendent 5000 5250 5500 5750 6000 
District Superintendent 5000 5250 5500 750 6000 
Elementary Schools 
12 Supervisors! and Chief Attend- 3200 3400 3600 3800 1000 4250 
ance Officer | | 
Directors of Divisions of Tests and 3700 3900 4100 4300 4500 4750 
Measurements and Vocational | 
Counseling | 
Director of Division of Hygiene 4200 4400 1600 1800 5000 250 
‘ These include supervisors of: Drawing and manual arts, music. penmanship, physical ed 
kinde rgarten, special schools, English, commercial subj« cts, social sciences, foreign lang iIAges 
sciences 
This Salary Schedule carries out the principle of equal pay for equal service regardless of sé 
to colored teachers and principals 





Seventh Eight! N 
year yea 


S5K < sey 


150K 


HOH 


yO 


+S 


$050 


1500 | AMM 


5000 








Partial List of Cities Having Single Salary Schedules 


/ . . . . 
Cities over 100,000 in population 
Colorado: lowa: Minnesota: Texas: 
Denver Des Moines Minneapolis San Antonio 
Ohio: 
Youngstown 
Cities 30,000 to 100,000 in population 
California: Indiana: Kalamazoo North Carolina: 
Berkeley Hammond Lansing Wilmington 
San Diego lowa: Saginaw Ohio: 
Colorado: Cedar Rapids Minnesota: Lakewood 
Colorado Springs Sioux City Duluth Pennsylvania: 
Illinois: Michigan: Nebraska: Harrisburg 
Decatur Flint Lincoln Norristown 
Rockford Highland Park Oklahoma: Utah: 
Jackson Oklahoma City Ogden 
Cities 10,000 to 30,000 in population 
Arkansas: California: Illinois: Urbana 
Little Rock San sernardino Elgin Indiana: 
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Washington: 


| 


Virginia: 

Roar 

West Virginia: 
Huntington 
Wisconsin: 
Green Ba 

La Crosse 
Madisor 


Oshkosl 


Richmond 














SALARY SCHEDULE IN WASHINGTON, D. C.—EFFECTIVE JULY 1, 1924 


(This schedule was provided for in an Act passed by Congress at its last session and 
proved by President Coolidge on June 4, 1924) 












































. , Minimum | Annuai 
Classification salary increase 
1 2 3 ; 
Class I.—Kindergarten and Elementary Teachers: — = 
MRE aoe cha $1400 $100 
Group B 2300 100 
Class II.—Junior High School Teachers: a oe 
Elementary School Qualifications— 
Group A... na eons ed 1600 100 
Group B ‘ +e 2500 100 
High School Qualifications— 
Group ; 1800 100 
Group D.. 2900 100 
Class III.—Senior High and Normal School Teachers a) oe ee. 
Group Sane Sa 1800 100 
Group B... 2900 100 
Class IV.—School Librarians: + a 
| RARE SAS 1400 100 
Group B ‘ 2300 100 
Class V.—Teaching Principals, 4-7 Rooms : i 2300 100 
Class VI.—Teaching Principals, 8-15 Rooms ce 2500 —_ 
Class VII.—Administrative Principals with 16 Rooms or more and 4 
Principals of Vocational and Americanization Schools. 2900 100 
Class VII1.—Principals of Junior High Schools. ORS i a ee? 
Class IX.—Principals of Senior High School and Normal Schools : 4000. 100 
Class X.—Directors of Special Subjects and Departments of High 7 neg 
Schools. . : , 3200 100 
Class XI.—Heads of Departments and Ass’t Principals oe 3200 ‘. 100 
Class XII.—Supervising Principals ; Me. 4000 100 
Board of Examiners, White Schools: ae. . eet 
Chief Examiner. ee 4000 100 
Assistant Superintendents. . 4200 100 
First Ass't Superintendents. . . 5000 200 
Superintendent of Schools. 8000 1000 








school schedule and normal school schedule. 








Period of years 
for which 
annual increase 
is granted 


4 


Nowuw 


l 


2801 


521K 


28K 
3204 


221K 
260) 


4500 


450K 
470 
HOOK 
OOO 


In Washington, teachers serve on tenure after one year of s: tisfactory ; robationary service. Teachers may be credit 
with outside experience and placed on the fifth year of the elementary schocl schedule and on the sixth year of the | 


Teachers on tenure automatically advance one hundred dollars per year until the maximum salary for Group A is reac! 
Group B salary schedule is provided for those teachers whose superior teaching, advanced study, and higher professi: 
equipment justify for them higher compensation than the teachers in Group A receive. 
ule to the Group B schedule will be made on the basis of such evidence as the Board of Education may determine. 


Promotions from the Group A sc! 





Partial List of Cities Having Single Salary Schedules—( Continued ) 


Kansas: Michigan: Nebraska: 
Atchinson Ann Arbor Grand Island 
Coffeyville Minnesota: New Jersey: 
Lawrence Rochester Asbury Park 
Salina St. Cloud New York: 

Virginia Gloversville 


North Carolina: 
Durham 


Oklaho 


Okmulgee 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen 


Cities 5,000 to 10,000 in population 
North Dakota: 


Arizona: Massachusetts: Montana: 
Bisbee Stoneham Livingston 
Connecticut: Michigan: Nebraska: 
Watertown Muskegon Heights Fremont 
lowa: Royal Oak New York: 
Newton Ypsilanti Medina 
Kansas: Missouri: North Carolina: 
Junction City Hannibal Kinston 


Jame 
Ohio: 


stown 


East Palecvtine 


Mt. V 


ernon 


Oregon: 
Pendleton 


Cities 2,500 to 5,000 in population 


Missouri: 
Clayton 


Arizona: Connecticut: Minnesota: 
Winslow Darien Crosby 
Colorado: Michigan: Gilbert 
Rocky Ford Ferndale International 
Falis 
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Mone 
Ohio: 
Eucli 


tt 
d 


West Virgini 
Parkersbur 

Wisconsin: 
Beloit 
Fond du lac 


South Dakot 
Mitchell 

Vermont: 
Springfield 

Virginia: 
Bristol 
Winchester 


Oberlin 
Washington: 

Renton 
Wisconsin: 

Ripon 


a: 
g 











rad ee Bae OS 





Special Features of 1924-1925 Salary Schedules 


Special features of a salary schedule are often 
important in promoting good-will and maxi- 
mum of effort on the part of the teaching corps. 

To determine how widely city salary sched- 
ules provide for: (1) Direct financial re- 
ward for additional professional training in 
service, (2) leaves of absence for study and 
professional improvement, (3) equal pay for 
men and women, (4) relief from 
classes to take part in special professional 
work, and (5) continuance of salaries at the 

egular rate during attendance at institute, 
six questions were asked in the Salary Inquiry 


regular 


sent to all city superintendents of schools. 
Superintendents were asked to answer “yes” 
or “no.” ‘Their answers are summarized in 
Tables 44 to 49. 

1. Has your school board adopted a definite 
plan whereby teachers receive direct financial 
reward (“‘bonus,” salary increase, etc.) upon 
the completion of some designated amount of 
additional training in a college or university? 

Replies from 1384 cities are summarized 
in Table 44. 

2. Has your school board a definite plan 
whereby teachers may be granted leave of 


TABLE 44.—NUMBER OF CITIES WITH DEFINITE PLAN OF FINANCIAL RE- 





WARD FOR COMPLETION OF ADDITIONAL PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 





| Cities over Cities 30,000 | Cities 10,000 | Cities 5,000 Cities 2,500 
Having definite plan | 100,000 in _ to 100,000 to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 Total 
of reward for population in population in population in population in population 
additional professional | 
training } 
| Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num-| Per Num- Per Num Per 
ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
1 Sp | 3 4 6 8 9 10 
Yes 26 48 78 50 104 39 78 29 108 nv”) " s 
No 28 52 78 50 166 61 280 78 438 80) 100) 
Total 54 100 156 100 270 100 358 100 546 100 1384 100 








TABLE 45.—NUMBER OF CITIES WHERE SCHOOL BOARDS HAVE ADOPTED A 
DEFINITE PLAN WHEREBY TEACHERS MAY BE GRANTED LEAVE OF AB- 





SENCE FOR STUDY AND PROFESSIONAL IMPROVEMENT. 
| l 
Cities over | Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 Cities 2,500 
| 100,000 in | to 100,000 to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 Total 
Having definite plan population in population in population in population in population 
for leave of absence 
| 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per |Num-| Per | Num Per 
ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber cent | ber cent ber cent 
1 | @ 3 4 6 7 8 9 10 11 
Yes 26 | 47 30 19 27 10 20 6 26 5 129 a 
Yes without pay 11 20 13 8 4 2 l 3 : 
No 18 33 113 73 238 8S 337 4 522 05 1228 SY 
Total 55 100 156 100 269 100 358 100 551 100 1389 100 











TABLE 46—NUMBER OF CITIES WHERE MEN AND WOMEN OF EQUAL TRAIN- 
ING AND EXPERIENCE AND PERrORMING SIMILAR SERVICE RECEIVE 


THE SAME SALARIES. 

















Cities over Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 | Cities 2,500 
100,000 in to 100,000 to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 Total 
Paying — salary population in population in populat'cn in population in population 
for equal training | | 
and service | | | | | 
Num-| Per Num-| Per Num-|; Per | Num- Per Num- Per | Num Per 
ber | cent ber | cent ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
- | - | 
1 2 | 3 4 | ; 6 8 9 10 11 { 13 
—| | 
Yes 45 | 82 74 | 47 94 35 147 41 259 17 619 14 
Yes with qualifica- 
tions! | 1 2 7 5 3 1 7 2 6 l 24 2 
No i Fe 76 48 170 64 201 57 288 52 744 54 
Total. ... | 55 | 100 157 100 267 100 355 100 553 100 1387 100 
| | 
! These cities report equal pay for equal training and service only in either elementary schools or high schools but not 
in both, some add that theoretically men and women receive equal pay, but practically they do not. 
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absence for study and professional improve- 
ment ? 

Replies from 1389 cities are summarized 
in Table 45. 

3. In your school system, do men and 
women of equal training and experience, and 
performing similar service, receive the same 
salaries? 

Replies from 1387 cities are summarized 
in Table 46. 

4. Is there any statute or rule affecting 
your school system which requires that the 
salaries of men and of women, of equal train- 
ing and experience, and performing similar 
service, be the same or different? 


Replies from 1371 cities are summa: 


in Table 47. 


5. Are teachers sometimes relieved of + 
classes during regular school hours (wit! 
loss of salary and with regular substi: 
teachers provided) so that they may take 
in the professional work, such as the revi 
of courses of study, etc.? 


Replies from 1373 cities are summa: 


in Table 48. 
6. Do 


teachers’ 


salaries continue 


at 


regular rate during attendance at institut 


Replies ‘from 1324 cities are summari 


in Table 49. 


TABLE 47.—NUMBER OF CITIES WHERE STATE STATUTE OR LOCAL RULE 
REQUIRES THAT SALARIES OF MEN AND WOMEN OF EQUAL TRAINING 
AND EXPERIENCE AND PERFORMING SIMILAR SERVICE SHALL BE THE 


SAME OR DIFFERENT. 


























Cities over | Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 Cities, 2,500 | 
100,000 in to 100,000 to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 Total 
Having statute or rule population in population in population in population in population 
relative to salaries Reset) ‘ | Ratidensintmenoat er Sete aks E i 
of men and women l l | | 
Num- Per Num- Per | Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per | Num- Per 
ber cent ber | cent | ber | cent ber cent ber cent ber cent 
I 2 fr eta £2 8 7 8 9 10 1 =| «12 
Yes 27 52 39 | 2 | 43 | 16 39 rf 67 | 12 | 215 
No 25 48 116 75 223 «CO S4 320 89 472 bate! 1156 S4 
- — —— | | -— - S| | ——- ——_] —-— — | | 
Total 52 | 100 155 100 2 100 359 100 539 | 100 1371 100 
I | | 








TABLE 48.—NUMBER OF CITIES WHERE TEACHERS ARE 
LIEVED OF THEIR CLASSES DURING REGULAR SCHOOL 


THEY MAY TAKE PART IN OTHER PROFESSIONAL WORK. 


SOMETIMES RE 
HOURS SO THAT 









































Cities over Cities 30,000 Cities 10,000 | Cities 5,000 Cities 2,5¢0 
Permitting teachers 100,000 in to 100,000 to 30,000 _ to 10,000 to 5,000 
to be sometimes population in population | in population in population in population 
relieved of regular neces . . - a ee ae 
classes 
Num- Per Num- Per | Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per 
ber cent ber cent | ber cent ber cent ber cent 
2 T1e8% @ 8 7 8 9 10 | 4 | 
Yes ‘ 33 62 69 44 | 100 37 132 37 165 30 
No 20 38 87 | 56 167 63 | 221 63 | 379 70 | 
~ ‘Total... s3 | 100 | 156 | 100 | 267 | 100 | 353 | 100 | S44 | 100 | 





T 


ber 
, 12 


499 
874 


1373 


otal 


Per 


cent 


3b 


64 | 


100 | 





TABLE 49.—NUMBER OF CITIES WHERE TEACHERS’ SALARIES CONTINUE AT 
THE REGULAR RATE DURING ATTENDANCE AT INSTITUTES 






























































cities between 30,000 to 100,000 in population report 





* In addition to these, seven cities over 100,000 in population reported that they held no teachers’ institutes; nine 
no institutes; 5, with a population of 10,000 to 30,000; 11, 
with a population 5000 to 10,000; and 11, with a population of 2,500 to 5,000 reported that they held no institutes. 
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Cities over Cities 30,C00 Cities 10,000 Cities 5,000 Cities 2,500 

100,000 in to 100,000 to 30,000 to 10,000 to 5,000 Total 

Teachers paid population in population in population in population in population 

for institute a _ — - : - te 

attendance 

Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per Num- Per | 

ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber cent ber | cent | 

— ——$———— $$ | ——_$_—__ ] —___| —- - = = } 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 ig | 13 | 

” Ves... ae so | 121 83 | 203 80 | 282 82 | 440 s2 |1085| 82 | 
No 5 ll 25 17 52 20 62 18 95 18 239 | 18 

~Total.............| 44*| 100 | 146*| 100 | 255*| 100 | 344*| 100 | S35*| 100 | 1324| 100 | 

| 





= ae 





Cities Rep 


he cities which replied to the salary 


tabulations are listed | 


56 Cities 


lying to Salary Inquiry 


inquiry in time for their data to be 


velow according to population groups 


Over 100,000 Population 


Alabama: 
rminghar 
California: 
s Angeles, 
kland, 
Francisco 
Colorado: 


; nver 
Connecticut: 
dgeport, 
w Haven 


Delaware: 
Vilmington 
Illinois: 
cako 
indiana: 
lianapolis 


Alabama: 

bile, 

\ omer) 
Arkansas: 

ttle Rock. 
California: 


erkeley, 


esno 
nz Beach, 
L Pasadena, 
| ramento, 
i n Diego, 
san Jose 


Stockton 
Colorado: 
Colorado 
Pueblo 
Connecticut: 
Meriden 
New Britain, 
Stamford. 
Floriday 
Pensacola 
Georgia: 
\ugusta, 
{ umbus, 
vannah., 
Illinois: 
; Aurora, 
‘ cero, 
ille, 
Decatur, 
Evanston, 
Joliet, 
Moline, 
Oak Park, 
Peoria, 
Quincy, 
Rockford, 


Danv 


Springs, 


lowa: 

Des M ne 
Kansas: 
Kansas Cit 
Kentucky: 
Louisville 


Louisiana: 


New Orlean 
Massachusetts: 
Fall River 


Lowell 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Michigan: 
Detroit 


Grand Rapids 


158 Cities 


Rock Island 
Springfield 
Indiana: 

East Chicago 
Evansville, 
Fort Wayne, 
Gary, 
Hammond 
Kokomo 


Muncie 
South Bend 
Terre Haute 
lowa: 

Cedar Rapids 
Council Bluff 


Davenport 
Dubuque 
Sioux City 
Waterl 
Kansas: 
Topeka 
Wichita 
Kentucky: 
Covington 
Maine: 
Lewiston, 
Portland 
Massachusetts: 
Brockton 
Brookline 
Chelsea 
Chicopee 
Everett, 
Fitchburg, 
Haverhill, 
Holyoke 
Lawrence, 
Lynn, 
Malden, 


Minnesota: R hester 
Minneapolis Ohio: 
I ul Akron 

Missouri: Cincinnati 
Kar Cit Cleveland 

st I l Davton 
Nebraska: Toleds 

On Youngstown 


Oregon: 


New Jersey: 
( Portland 


erst ( Pennsylvania: 
New I Philadelphia 
I el Pittsburgh 
irentor Readings 
New York: Scranton 
A ny Rhode Island: 
bull Provider 
Y 1 


With 


Med rd Elmira 
Jamestowr 
i i Mount Vert 
Newburg! 
Somerville New Rochel 
Walthan Poughkeep 
Michigan: Schenectady, 
Battle Creel} ‘ee 
Flir I : 
Hamtram Watertown 
H ind P North Carolina: 
Jackso1 Wilmingetor 
Ka un . P W nN t al S 
anes Ohio: 
Por ss 
Sa oir . ( nton 
“Sie Hiamil I 
Minnesota: at 
Lakew 
Dulut! eee 
Missouri: ee - 
Montana: . far + 
Rutt springfield 
Nebraska: Oklahoma: 
Line Muske¢ 
New Hampshire: Oklahoma ¢ 


Manchester Tu 


New Jersey: Pennsylvania: 
Atlantic City, Allentown 
Ravonne Altoona, 

, t Orange, Bethlehe 
Keli eth, eric 

New Brunsw Is Harrisburs 
Orange Hazletor 
Passaic McKeesport 
Perth Amboy New Casthk 
West Hoboker Norristown 

New York: Wilkes-Barre, 
Amsterdat Williamsport 
Binghamton Yor} 
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Population of 30,000 to 100,000 


lennessec 


exas 
| 
HI 
Utah 


Virginia 
R 


Washington: 


Wisconsin 


Rhode Island; 


South Carolina; 
rennessee: 


rexnas 


Utah: 


Virginia: 


Washington: 
i 

West Virginia: 
Hu 


VW 
Wisconsin 








Alabama: 
Anniston, 
Bessemer, 
Gadsden. 
Arizona: 
Phoenix, 
Tucson. 
Arkansas: 
Fort Smith. 
California: 
Bakersfield, 
Glendale, 
Richmond, 
Riverside, 
San Bernardino, 
Santa Ana, 
Santa Barbara, 
Santa Monica, 
Vallejo. 
Colorado: 
Boulder, 
Greeley, 
Trinidad. 
Connecticut: 
Ansonia, 
Danbury, 
East Hartford, 
Enfield, 
Middletown, 
Milford, 
Naugatuck, 
New London, 
Stonington, 
Stratford, 
Torrington, 
Wallingford, 
Willimantic. 
Georgia: 
Albany, 
Lagrange, 
Rome. 
Ilinois: 
Alton, 

Blue Island, 
Canton, 
Champaign, 
Chicago Heights, 
Elgin, 
Forest Park, 
Freeport, 
Galesburg, 
Granite City, 
Herrin, 
Jacksonville, 
Kewanee, 
LaSalle, 
Murphysboro, 
Ottawa, 
Pekin, 
Streator, 
Urbana, 
Waukegan. 
Indiana: 
Crawfordsville, 


Alabama: 
Albany, 
Fairfield. 


281 Cities With Population 10,000 to 30,000 


Elwood, 
Frankfort, 
Huntington, 
Logansport, 
Mishawaka, 
Peru, 
Richmond, 
Whiting. 
lowa: 
Burlington, 
Fort Dodge, 
Iowa City, 
Keokuk, 
Mason City, 
Muscatine, 
Ottumwa. 
Kansas: 
Atchison, 
Arkansas City, 
Chanute, 
Coffeyville, 
Emporia, 
Fort Scott, 
Hutchinson, 
Independence, 
Lawrence, 
Leavenworth, 
Parsons, 
Salina. 
Kentucky: 
Owensboro. 
Louisiana: 
Alexandria, 
Lake Charles, 
Maine: 
Augusta, 
Bath, 
Massachusetts: 
Adams, 
Amesbury, 
Arlington, 
Belmont, 
Beverly, 
Braintree, 
Clinton, 
Danvers, 
Gardner, 
Greenfield, 
Leominster, 
Marlboro, 
Melrose, 
Methuen, 
Newburyport, 
North Adams, 
Northbridge, 
Norwood, 
Revere, 
Saugus, 
Watertown, 
West Springfield, 
Weymouth, 
Winchester, 
Winthrop. 


Michigan: 
Ann Arbor, 
Calumet, 
Escanaba, 
Ironwood, 
Marquette, 
Sault Ste. 
Traverse 
Minnesota: 
Austin, 
Faribault, 
Mankato, 
Rochester, 
St. Cloud, 
Virginia, 
Winona. 
Mississippi: 
Laurel, 
Meridian, 
Vicksburg. 
Missouri: 

Cape Girardeau, 
Carthage, 
Jefferson City, 
Joplin, 

Moberly, 
Sedalia. 
Montana: 
Anaconda, 
Billings, 

Great Falls, 
Missoula. 
Nebraska: 

Grand Island, 
Hastings. 

New Hampshire: 
Berlin, 

Keene. 

New Jersey: 
Asbury Park, 
Belleville, 
Bloomfield, 
Bridgeton, 
Clifton, 
Englewood, 
Garfield, 
Gloucester, 
Hackensack, 
Long Branch, 
Montclair, 
North Bergen, 
Phillipsburg, 
Plainfield, 
Rahway, 
Summit, 

Town of Union, 
Weehawken, 


Marie, 
City. 


West New York. 


New York: 
Beacon, 
Gloversville, 
Herkimer, 
Hornell, 
Hudson, 
llion, 


North 


Ithaca, 
Lockport, 
North Tonawanda, 
Ogdensburg, 
Olean, 
Oneida, 
Oneonta, 
Plattsburg, 
Port Jervis, 
Rome. 
Carolina: 
Asheville, 
Durham, 
yreensboro, 
Rocky Mount, 
Salisbury. 
North Dakota: 
Grand Forks. 


Ohio: 


Barberton, 
Bucyrus, 
Chillicothe, 
Coshocton, 
Findlay, 
Fremont, 
Kenmore, 
Mansfield, 
Marietta, 
Martins Ferry, 
Massillon, 
Middletown, 
Norwood, 
Salem, 
Sandusky, 
Steubenville, 
Tiffin. 
Oklahoma: 
Ardmore, 
Okmulgee, 
Sapulpa, 
Shawnee. 
Oregon: 
Astoria, 
Eugene, 
Salem. 
Pennsylvania: 
Beaver Falls, 
Bristol, 
Canonsburg, 
Carbondale, 
Carlisle, 
Carrick, 
Dickson City, 
Donora, 
Dubois, 
Farrell, 
Greensburg, 
Homestead, 
Jeannette, 
Lebanon, 
McKees Rocks, 
Mahanoy City, 
Meadville, 
Monessen, 


365 Cities With Population 5,000 to 10,000 


Arisona: 
Bisbee, 
Douglas, 
Globe, 
Morenci. 


Arkansas: 
Paragould, 
Van Buren. 

California: 
Brawley, 
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Modesto, 
Monrovia, 
Monterey, 
Ontario, 





Nanticoke, 
New Kensingt 
North Bradd: 
Oil City, 
Olyphant, 
Plymouth, 
Pottstown, 
Punxsutawney 
Shamokin, 
Sharon, 
Steelton, 
Sunbury, 
Swissvale, 
Tamaqua, 
Warren, 
Washington, 
Wilkinsburg 
Woodlawn. 
Rhede Island: 
Central Falls, 
Cranston, 
Cumberland, 
Warwick. 
South Dakota: 
Aberdeen, 
Sioux Falls. 
Texas: 
Denison, 
Marshall, 
Palestine, 
Ranger, 
Sherman, 
Texarkana. 
Vermont: 
Burlington, 
Rutland. 
Virginia: 
Alexandria, 
Charlottesville, 
Danville. 
Washington: 
Bellingham, 
Everett, 
Hoquiam, 
Vancouver, 
Walla Walla, 
Yakima. 
West Virginia: 
Bluefield, 
Fairmont, 
Morgantown, 
Moundsville, 
Parkersburg. 1 
Wisconsin: 
Appleton, 
Beloit, 
Fond du Lac, 
Marinette, 
Stevens Point, 
Wausau, 
West Allis. 
Wyoming: 
Casper, 
Cheyenne. 








Palo Alto, 
Redlands, 
San Luis Obispo 











n Rafael, 
nta Clara, 
nta Rosa, 
uth Pasadena, 
salia, 
Vhittier. 
Colorado: 
rand Junction, 
ngmont, 
veland. 
Connecticut: 
ranford, 
illingly, 
ymouth, 
rock ville, 
eymour, 
yuthington, 
Watertown, 
Winsted, 
Windsor. 
Florida: 
Orlando, 
Palatka. 
Georgia: 
\mericus, 
rriffin, 
Marietta. 
Idaho: 


‘aldwell, 
eur d'Alene, 
Idaho Falls, 


Lewiston, 

Illinois: 

irdstown, 
Belvidere, 
Charleston, 
Clinton, 
hixon, 
huquoin, 

Moline, 
Harvey, 

iwrenceville, 
Macomb, 
Marion, 
Monmouth, 
Mount Carmel, 
Pontiac, 
Springvalley, 
Staunton, 

iy lorville, 
Wilmette, 
Winnetka, 
Woodstock, 
Zion, 

Indiana: 
Bicknell, 
Goshen, 
Kendallville, 
Lebanon, 
Linton, , 
Mount Vernon, 
Princeton, 
Rushville, 
Shelbyville, 
Valparaiso, 
Wabash, 

lowat 
Cedar Rapids, 
Centerville, 
Chariton, 
Fairfield, 
rrinnell, 
Newton, 

Perry. 

Kansas: 

Dodge City, 
unction City, 
Manhattan, 


Kast 


Newton, 
Ottawa, 
Pratt, 
Wellington, 
Winfield 
Kentucky: 


3owling Green, 
Fort Thomas 
Maysville 
Maine: 

Belfast, 


Calais, 
Gardiner, 
Houlton, 
Presque 
Rumford, 
Saco, 
Westbrook. 
Maryland: 
Frostburg. 
Massachusetts: 
Abington, 
Agawam, 
Amherst, 
Andover, 

Athol, 
Bridgewater, 
Canton, 
Concord, 
Dartmouth, 
Easton, 
Franklin, 
Grafton, 
Ipswich, 
Marblehead, 
Maynard, 
Millbury, 
Milton, 
Montague, 
North Andover, 
North Attleboro, 
Orange, 

Palmer, 
tockland 

South Hadley, 
Spencer, 
Stoneham, 
Swampscott, 
Uxbridge, 
Walpole, 
Wellesley, 
Westboro, 
Whitman, 
Winchendon. 
Michigan: 
Albion, 

Alma, 
Bessemer, 
Cadillac, 
Charlotte, 
Coldwater, 
Dowagiac, 
Hancock, 
Hastings, 

Tonia, 

Iron Mountain, 
Manistee, 
Manistique, 
Midland, 

Mount Clemens, 
Munising, 
Muskegon Heights, 
Negaunee, 
Niles, 

Petoskey, 
River Rouge, 
toyal Oak, 
Sturgis, 


Isle, 


Minnesota: 


Mississipp!: 


Missouri: 


Montana: 


Nebraska: 


New 





North Carolina: 
Elizabeth City 
Greenville, 


Three Rivers, 
Ypsilanti 


Albert Lea, Kinston, 
Brainerd, Lexington, 
Cloquet, Statesville, 
Fergus Falls, North Dakota: 
Moorhead, Bismarck, 
New Ulm, Devils Lake, 
Red Wing, Jamestown 
South St. Paul, Ohio: 


Bellefontaine, 
Bellevue, 
Circleville, 
Conneaut, 
Defiance, 
Dover, 

East Palestine, 
Fostoria, 
Galion, 
Greenville, 
Jackson, 


Stillwater, 
Willmar 


McComb 
Pascagoula 
Yazoo City. 


Clinton, 
Hannibal 
Maplewood, 
Marshall, 


Mexico, Kent, 
Nevada, Logan, 
Poplar Bluff, Mount Vernon, 


St. Charles, Nelsonville, 
University, tavenna, 
Webb City, St. Bernard, 
Webster Shelby, 
Struthers, 
Urbana, 
Wapakoneta, 


Groves 


Livingston 


featrice Wilmington 
Columbus Xenia 
Fremont, Okinhoma: 
Norfolk Ada, 


Blackwell, 
Miami, 
Ponca 
Vinita 
Oregon: 
Baker, 
Bend, 
Medford, 
Oregon 


Jersey: 
Boundbrook, 
Burlington, 
Cliffside Park, 
Dover, 

East Rutherford, 
Fort Lee, 
Guttenberg, 
Haddonfield, 


City, 


City, 


North Plainfield, Pendleton. 
Nutley, Pennsylvania: 
Ridgefield Park, Ashland, 
Ridgewood, Avalon, 
Roselle, Bellevue, 
Roselle Park, Bloomsburg, 


Clearfield, 
Coraopolis, 
Danville, 
Darby, 
Dormont, 
Forest. City, 
Franklin, 
Glassport, 
Greenville, 
Hanover, 


Rutherford, 
Salem, 
Secaucus, 
Somerville, 
South Amboy, 
South River, 
Vineland, 
Wallington 
New Mexico: 
taton, 


Santa Fe Huntingdon, 
New York: Indiana, 
Canandaigua, Jersey Shore, 
Depew, Juniata, 
Glen Cove, Kane, 


Kittanning, 
Knoxville, 
Latrobe, 
Lewistown, 
Lock Haven, 
Millvale, 
Milton, 
Minersville, 


Hastings 
Hudson, 
Haverstraw, 
Hempstead, 
Johnson City, 
Lancaster, 
Massena, 
Mechanicsv ille, 


upon 


Medina, Mount Pleasant, 
North Tarrytown, Munhall, 
Norwich, Nanty Glo, 
Walden New Brighton, 
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Northampt 
Palmertor 
Parsons 
Pitcair1 
Rankir 
Rochester 


Scottdals 
Tarentun 


Titusy 

Tyron 
Waynesbor 
West Pitt n 
Rhode Island: 


Burrillvillé 
Coventry 


South Carolina: 
Union 

South Dakota: 
Huron 

Lead 

Mitchell 


Watertowr 
Tennessee: 
Cleveland 
Murfreeslh« 
Texas: 
Belton 
Bonham 
Cisco 
Eastland 
Gainesy 
McKinn« 
Navasota 
Orange 
San Benit 
Taylor 
Terrell 
Weatherford 
Yoakum 
Vermont: 
Bennington 
Brattlebore 
Montpelier 
Morristowr 
St Albans 
Springfield 
Virginia: 
Bristol, 
Clifton Forges 
Hampton 
Harrisonburs 
Suffolk 
Winchester 
Washington: 
Anacortes 
Bremerton 
Olympia, 
Wenatchee 
West Virginia: 
Grafton 
Keyser 
Wisconsin: 
Antigo, 
Chippewa 
Menasha 
Menomonie 
Merrill 
Neenah 
Rhinelander 
South Milwaukee 
Stoughton 
Watertown 
Wauwatosa 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming: 
Laramié 
Sheridan 


Falls 


Rapids 








Alabama: 
Florala, 
Jasper, 
Tuscumbia. 

Arizona: 
Glendale, 
Jerome, 

Mesa, 
Winslow, 
Yuma. 
Arkansas: 
Arkadelphia, 
Conway, 
De Queen, 
Malvern, 
Newport, 
Prescott, 
Stuttgart. 

California: 

Burbank, 

Coalinga, 

Coronado, 

Dinuba, 

Gilroy, 

Hayward, 


Huntington Park, 


Inglewood, 
Lodi, 
Madera, 
Merced, 
Mill Valley, 
Orange, 
Oxnard, 
Piedmont, 
Pittsburg, 
Red Bluff, 
Santa Paula, 
Selma, 


So. San Francisco, 


Turlock, 
Watts. 
‘olorado: 
Alamosa, 
Brighton, 
Canon City, 
Delta, 
Florence, 
Fort Morgan, 
La Junta, 
Lamar, 
Rocky Ford, 
Salida. 
‘onnecticut: 
Bethel, 
Darien, 

East Haven, 
East Windsor, 
Jewett City, 
Litchfield, 
Mansfield, 
New Canaan, 
New Milford, 
Ridgefield, 
Simsbury, 
Suffield 
Delaware: 
Dover. 
Florida: 

De Land, 
Lake City, 
Quincy. 
Georgia: 
Barnesville, 


7 


589 Cities With Population of 2,500 to 5,000 


tuford, 
Douglas, 
Manchester, 
Pelham, 
Thomaston, 
Winder. 


Idaho: 


Blackfoot, 
Kellogg, 
Moscow, 

St. Anthony, 
Standpoint. 


Illinois: 


Auburn, 
Batavia, 
Carterville, 
Des Plaines, 
Downers Grove, 
Dundee. 
Elmhurst, 
Galena, 
Galva, 
Geneseo, 
Georgetown, 
Gillespie, 
Glencoe, 
Harvard, 
Havana, 
Highland, 
Hinsdale, 
Jerseyville, 
Lake Forest, 
Lyons, 
Madison, 
Marseilles, 
Mound City, 
Mounds, 
Mount Olive, 
Naperville, 
Oglesby, 
Paxton, 
Princeton, 
Robinson, 
Rochelhe, 
Rock Falis, 
Silvis, 
Venice, 
Watseka, 
West Chicago, 
Westville. 


Indiana: 


Alexandria, 
Boonville, 
Dunkirk, 
Franklin, 

Gas City, 
Greencastle, 
Greenfield, 
Huntingburg, 
Jasper, 
Lawrenceburg, 
Martinsville, 
Mitchell, 
Monticello, 
Montpelier, 
Nappanee, 
Noblesville, 
North Vernon, 
Tell City, 
Tipton, 

Union City, 
West LaFayette, 
Winchester. 


Towa: 

Carroll, 
Clarion, 
Cresco, 
Decorah, 
Eagle Grove, 
Eldora, 
Glenwood, 
Hampton, 
Independence, 
Indianola, 
Iowa Falls, 
Le Mars, 
Maquoketa, 
New Hampton 
Osage, 

Sac City, 
Spencer, 
Storm Lake, 
Tama, 


Valley Junction. 


Kansas: 
Abilene, 
Anthony, 
Augusta, 
taxter Springs, 
Beloit, 
Caney, 
Cherryvale, 
Eureka, 
Galena, 
Girard, 
Hiawatha, 
Holton, 
Horton, 
Humboldt, 
Larned, 
Lyons, 
McPherson, 
Marysville, 
Osawatomie, 
Paola. 
Kentucky: 
Catlettsburg, 
Corbin, 
Georgetown, 
Jenkins, 
Ludlow, 
Morganfield, 
Russellville, 
Shelbyville, 
Somerset. 

Louisiana: 
De Ridder, 
Jeanerette, 
Mansfield, 
Plaquemine, 
layne, 
Slidell. 
Maine: 

Bar Harbor, 
Camden, 
Farmington, 
Fort Fairfield, 
Jay, 
Kennebunk, 
Mexico, 
Milo, 
Norway, 
Paris, 
Wilton, 
Winslow, 
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Maryland: 
Brunswick, 
Chestertown, 
Havre de Grace. 

Massachusetts: 
Acushnet, 
Ayer, 

Barre, 
Blackstone, 
Dalton, 
Deerfield, 





Thief River 
Two Harbor 
West St. Pau 
Worthingtor 
Mississippi: 
Amory, 

Bay Saint | 
Canton, 
Columbia, 
Grenada, 
New Albany 


East Bridgewater, Missouri: 


Foxboro, 
Groveland, 
Hadley, 
Hardwick, 
Hatfield, 
Hopedale, 
Kingston, 
Lee, 
Lenox, 
Longmeadow, 
Oxford, 
Rockport, 
Seekonk, 
Warren, 


West Bridgewater, 


Westford, 
Wilbraham, 
Wilmington, 
Wrentham. 
Michigan: 
Allegan, 
Big Rapids, 
Birmingham, 
Boyne City, 
Buchanan, 
Durand, 
Ecorse, 
Fenton, 
Ferndale, 
Gladstone, 
Grand Ledge, 
Greenville, 
Howell, 
Iron River, 
Norway, 
Onaway, 
Otsego, 
Rochester, 
Ss. Clair, 
St. Louis. 
Minnesota: 
Alexandria, 
Anoka, 
Aurora, 
Blue Earth, 


Columbia Heights, 


Crosby, 
Detroit, 

Ely, 
Fairmont, 
Gilbert, 

Grand Rapids, 
Hopkins, 
Hutchinson, 
Internat’l Falls, 
Lake City, 
Luverne, 
Montevideo, 
Northfield, 

St. James, 

St. Peter, 
Staples, 


Bonne Terr: 
Boonville, 
Clayton, 
Eldon, 
Fredericktow 
Higginsville 
Lexington, 
Macon, 
Monett, 
Richmond, 
Sikeston, 
Washington 
West Plains 
Montana: 
Deer Lodge 
Dillon, 
Glendive, 
Red Lodge 
Whitefish 
Nebraska: 
Alliance, 
Gering, 
Holdredge, 
McCook, 
Plattsmout! 
Superior, 
Wymore. 
Nevada: 
Tonopah. 
New Hampshir« 
Conway, 
Exeter, 
Littleton, 
Newmarket, 
Newport. 
New Jersey: 
Bordentown 
Butler, 
Cape May, 
Carlstadt, 
Dunellen, 
Fairview, 
Franklin, 
Freehold, 
Glen Ridge 
Haddon Heis 
Haledon, 
Highland P 
Hightstown 
Lambertville 
Merchantvil 
Metuchen, 
Milltown, 
Pitman, 
Prospect P 
Rockaway, 
Verona. 
New Mexico: 
Deming, 
East Las V* 
Gallup. 

















York: 
n 
ty ville, 


\Vew 


on, 
iwinsville, 
port, 
nx ville, 
ron 
lage, 
im, 
emora, 
nsville, 
s Ferry, 
Aurora, 
st Rochester, 
irk Heights, 
coner, 
inkfort, 
hen, 
iverneur, 
vanda, 
inville, 
nport, 
mburg, 
ehland 
ington, 
vrence, 


Falls, 


eola, 

unt Kisco, 
unt Morris, 

hogue, 
nn Yan, 
easantville, 
tla, 
uthampton, 
ipper Lake, 
yn, 
Valton, 


terloo. 


North Carolina: 
Imont, 
nton, 


Hamlet, 
é ndersonville, 
urinburg, 


Morehead City, 
Shelby, 

rboro, 
North Dakota: 
Valley City, 
Williston. 
Ohio: 
Bedford, 





Berea, 
Bryan, 
Celina, 
Clyde, 
Crestline, 
Elmwood 
Euclid, 
Fairport, 
Geneva, 
Lebanon, 
Lisbon, 
Lockland 
Marysville, 
Maumee, 
Miamisburg, 


Mingo Junction, 
Montpelier, 

New Boston, 
Oberlin, 


Pomeroy 
Reading, 
Shadyside 
Wadsworth, 
Willard, 
Willoughby. 
Oklahoma: 
Altus, 
Alva, 
Cleveland, 
Clinton, 
Frederick, 
Hobart, 
Mangum 
Newkirk 
Nowata, 


Pauls Valley, 
Perry, 
Purcell, 

Sand Springs, 


Stillwater, 
Walters, 
Wynona. 
Oregon: 
Albany, 
Ashland, 
Dallas, 
Grants Pass, 
Hood River 
Klamath F 
New berg, 
Roseburg 
Pennsylvania: 
Aliquippa, 
Ambler, 
Apollo, 


alls, 


Place, 


Aspinwall 
Athens 
Avoca 


llefont 
llw 


Re 

Be ri 
Birdsboro 
Blairsvill 
Brownsville, 
Catasauqua 


Clifton Heights, 
Coplay 
Coudersport, 
Curwensvil 

Dale 

E. Mau. Chunk, 
East Stroudsbure 


Elizabett 


Elizabethtown, 
Ellswortl 
Emporiut 
Ephrata 
Galeton 
Gettysburs 
Grove Cit 
Hamburs 
Iagram, 
Jenkintown 
Lansdowne 
Lewisburs 
Lititz 

McAdoo 

Mau Chunk 
Mechani« burs 
Mount nion 
Narbert! 

Nazar 

New Philadelphia 
North East 
Oakmont 
Parnassu 
Perka 

Poll 

Portage 

Port Carbon 
Sewickley 
Soudertor 

South Brownsville 
Soutl Fork 

S. W. Greensburg, 
Spring Cit 
Springdale 
Wayne urge 
West Reading, 
West York 
Wyoming 


Rhode Island: Middle 
Barrington Proct 
North Kingstown Richford 
Portsmouth, West Rutland 
Scituate, Virginia: 
Tiverton Bedford 
South Carolina: Big 5S 
Laurens, Nortor 
Summerville Washington: 
Seuth Dakota: Auburt 
Mobridge, Chat 
Pierre, Cheha 
Redfield, Pas¢ 
rennessee: Rentor 
Alcoa, Roslyr 
Franklin Sedro W 
Harriman West Virginia: 
Pulaski Benw 
Springfield, Buckhan! 
Tracy City Hintor 
Texas: Piedr 

Bay City, Salen 
Clarksville, Wisconsin: 
Comanche Berlin 
Commeres Burlir 

 & per Clintony 
De Leon Hartford 
Electra Hud 
Gonzales, Lake G 
Gorman Mayvill 
Honey Grove, Mineral P 
Jacksonville, New Lond 
Kaufman, Oconome 
Kingsville, Oconto 
Mercedes, Platte 
Mission Plymoutl 
Pittsburg Port W 
Quanah Reedsburs 
San Marcos Richland ¢ eT 
Seguin Ripon 
Sour Lake, Shawarl 
Stamford, Shorew ! 
Stephenville, Sparta 
Sweetwater, Sturge: ! 
Teague Toma 
Texas City, Ton 

Uvald Viroqua 
Utah: Wa ur! 
Eureka, Waupac 
Murray Waupun 
Nephi Wyoming: 
Park City Greybull 
Vermont: 

Fair Haven 


Hardwick, 





cooperation. 





effectively influenced by these qualities. 
taking account of the number of pupils who exhibit these results. 
say that if one teacher can teach twenty-five pupils while another can teach fifty equally 
well, the latter is worth twice as much as the former? 


4 

HAT DO you mean by a good teacher? If answers to this question could be 

obtained, their variety would no doubt be very great. 
find frequent mention of personality, scholarship, method, discipline, leadership, and 
Even voice, good looks, and sense of humor would be abundantly repre- 
sented; while those who look to the pupil rather than to the teacher for the real measure 
of teaching would name a multitude of desirable knowledges, skills, activities, ideals, 
appreciations, and attitudes which good teaching should develop. 

It is probable, however, that no one would include in his list an item having to do 
with the number of pupils a teacher can successfully instruct. 
the qualities which condition good teaching without inquiring how many pupils can be 
We estimate the results of teaching without 


We should certainly 


We are content to list 


Is it too much to 


And if he is worth more, should 


he not be better paid?—Editorial, Journal of Educational Research, January, 1923; p. 59. 
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Form Used in Collecting Data 





On pages 68 to 70 are reproduced three pages of the Salary Inquiry used in collecting 
data on which this report is based. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 SIXTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


October 1, 1924. 
Salary Inquiry, School Year 1924-25 


To Superintendents of Schools: 


This inquiry is undertaken at the request of a number of city school superintendents. It will result in a comprehensive 
survey of the salary situation for 1924-25, and will make available data comparable to that issued by the National Education 


Association two years ago in “Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 1923.” 


A preliminary summary of the results of the inquiry will be sent to those replying. Special tabulations to meet the nev 





of individual cities will be available at the cost of preparation. 





A prompt reply will make it possible to supply city schools with facts on salaries for 1924-25 for use during the present school 





year. 
Sincerely yours, 


JOHN K. NORTON, 
Director, Research Division. 








IMPORTANT 


Return one copy of this inquiry to Research Division, National Education Association, 1201.Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing 


ton, D. C., by October 22, 1924. The extra copy of the inquiry may be retained for your files. 











Name of City State a 








Name of Officer Reporting Position of Officer Reporting 
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Read notes at foot of this page before filling out this section. 
In answering this inquiry give figures ONLY for individuals employed for FULL TIME. 
If ycu have a printed or mimeographed SALARY SCHEDULE and other pamphlets dealing with any 


covered in this inquiry, please INCLUDE COPIES WITH REPLY. 


PART L—SALARIES PAID, 1924-25 


DIRECTIONS: Fill in data requested at foot of page 1, NOW 


of the subjects 






















































































Give the sumber of teachers whose salaries fall im each of | Give the number of employees whose salaries Give the number of principals whose salaries fall in each 
the salary groups indicated below fall im each of the salary groups indicated below of the salary groups indicated below 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES) BUILDING PRINCIPALS 
Salary | | 
G 
roups Teaching Supervising) 
Clerks inj All salaries jelemen elementary; 
c | offices of| should be |princip Sees high| Assiotant or 
a in in terms of those ej samees v princh 
Special School paisitive add] yearly, jing som ing tell (lmelochoo! pros] Se Erne} |High school 
ers when main- maintain ed! | offices hl salary Fe geia a, i 
tained 08 4) otherwise | class s 00 | 
separate rades 9, supervi-| 
schoo! or-lfo, ll andi | | ) | 
anization j12 | 
(b) _ ae | 7a) ® | 
~ 2 3 4 s | 6 7 | ~ 9 10 rT 12 a | 4 is 16 
—_——$— }j —___}_ a ee | 
| | j 
Below $600 a } Below $1200 | 
ve | 
9600- 699../.......... | | 181200 1290 
on 700- 799 | | 1300-1390 
@0- GD.t.cacctecs | } 1400-1499. | | 
900- 999 l | 1500-1599 | 
is | | | ait ee ee ceee 
: 000-1099 1600-1609 
1100-1109 | 1700-1799 
Fe ee | 1800. 1899 
‘01 300-1399 a ere See selsidiinecaol 1900-1990 
| 
400-1499._| 2000. 2009 
| | — 
i | ! 
re nee 2100-2199 
1600- 1 699. wows 2200 2209 
700-1799 2300-2390. | 
| | 
800-1899 : 2400 2499 
1900-1999 2500. 2590 | 
| | es et 
000 2099 | 2600-2600. | 
100-2199 2700-2790 
200- 2299 2800-2800._| | 
300 2399 2900-2000. | | 
400 2499 oa 3000. 3099 
| - sm 
2500 2599. 3100-3199 | 
2000 2009 | 3200 33909 
eS eee Nee od | 3400. 3590 
| | | | 
; 2800-2899. 2 3600-3799 | 
% 
2900- 2999. 3800 3999 
| 
3000 Pa 4000-4199 
3100-3199. sedisoccoccese peccocececioccesos peace . | 4200 4390 
ee es Se ees _ 4400 4599 | 
ee ee a Tee — Rome: s . 4600 4799 | 
| | 
ete a a | | s000-s409_| 
ce an, CORE Cee a _ Sees 5800-5909__| 
a, Ce = 6000 60v9 | 
and | 7000 and | 
ee 2 over 
} D cennaiemeienitoes ~ om - 
j | 
Totals. ..Jiagessoond Totals... 























‘ess include them im this column. devote more than 

ne mi ~ 1 ae to regular elementary classroom teachers include elementary teachers rated as assistant or vice principals whe half time to classroom teach 
(¢) Im column 4 include teachers of rooms, air classes, sub-norma! cardiac classes and other special or atypical groups in charge of teach: 
(@) In cohumn 6 in addition to schoo! inclade those vated as heads of departments, ete, who devote more Then ell Gee to tenthing, ‘(Ste sere ) below 
ry) -- 5 , tull-tirr e janitors employed on the annual or school year basis. Also see question 10 on page 4 of this form. 
5. § - regular, full-time clerks assigned to principals’ offices for clerical éuties. 
© Fh SSREE ie lnctode cnly regular, full-time stenographers, wt clerks, etc., employed in these offices. — ott 
@® Is cohuma deans, etc., whe devote more than aps ae ve Galion - - _—e 





half time to tive 











PART I. SALARIES PAID, 1924-25—Continued 
Salasies of other Administrative and Supervisory Officers, 1924-25 
DIRECTIONS: Do not include any individual in this list who has been included in the tabulation on page 2. Do not include 
more than once. Laie 
Read notes a, b, and c, on this page, carefully before filling out this section. 
When this tabulation is completed it should give a complete picturt of the salaries paid all administrative and s 
officers (Directors, Assistant Directors, Supervisors, Ass’t Supervisors, etc.) connected with the central off 
What is the annual salary of the superintendent of schools? bau s . ee ed 


What is the annual salary of the secretary to the suverintendent? 


rt 





Number 
employed 


(See note b, below) 


OFFICERS 


(See note a, below) 


SALARIES PAID OFF ICERS 
w) 


(See note c, 





! 2 3 4 s 6 7 8 y 





ASSOCIATE, ASST. OR DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENTS 
2. BUSINESS MANAGERS 

3. SECRETARY OF BOARD OF EDUCATION 

4 SUPERINTENDENT OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
5. 

o 


CHIEF ATTENDANCE OFFICER 
ATTENDANCE OFFICERS 





DIRECTORS, ASSISTANT DIRECTORS OR SUPERVISORS OF | 
RESEARCH, TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
HEALTH ‘ % 

. CONTINUATION SCHOOLS 

12, EVENING SCHOOLS Pee 

13. AMERICANIZATION CLASSES 


-6See- 








14. ART 

is. MUSIC 

16. PENMANSHIP 

17. MANUAL TRAINING OR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
18 HOME ECONOMICS 

19. KINDERGARTEN 

20. PRIMARY GRADES 

21. INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES 
22. JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

23. SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 














Notes (a) If any administrative or supervisory officers employed in your system are not listed in column 1, please write the proper titles in the spaces provided begianing wit 
and give salaries jue sted. 
In column 2 indicate the total number of officers em under the general '¢¢signation indicated in column }. 
) Im columns 3 to 10 list separately « salary for each of the re included in figure given in column 2. For example if column 2 indicates that 5 Associate or Assistant 
are employed, five separate salaries should be indicated in colum: to 7 inclusive. Or if there are 4 Directors or Assistant Directors employed who are responsible for research, tes 
ments, four salaries should be given in columns 3 to 6 inclusive on line ‘*7." 


PART II. SALARY SCHEDULES AND SALARY SCHEDULE FEATURES, 1924-25. 


See notes below 



















































































j “IDAT \ 
CLASSROOM TEACHERS (OTHER SCHOOL EMPLOYEES} BUILDING PRINCIPA 
| ’ ' — < 
SALARY | Bice pemey Junior | nigh)tigh school | | het, 
SCHEDULE Regu larigedes 1-2: dis pecis ers: Grades 7/0rdes 10,11 lsc noc lGanns Metemeamafeemes sry 
PROVISIONS ten teach-|where sepa- ~~ hore a 9 Ad junior high} School School {clerks 4 ( Me - \ 
ers (Seejrate junior t ( tained as/*chools are) nurses | janttors [principals'|tive and a 
note £0) se! P oo 2° lavseparate|msintained, | office supervisorviela ser com|* dm ni stra: 
page 2) ‘are not main- otherwise ers tion an 
- Prise! “so hand 2 ne ‘ 
> ' 2 | aa ry * y F 5 ° | 7 8 | ° i 10 7 u 12 Yi 13 | 
5 — | ce ee ee ate noe om 
’ MINIMUM Men | | | 
SALARY | ! | 
, Women | | 
| ’ | 
ANNUAL Men.....| | ' 
INCREASES | | 
| Women 
| 
NUMBER OF | Men. 1 | 
INC! | | j | 
Women | hk ~ 
| | T | 
MAXIMUM Men. | <o 
SALARY =| | | | | } 
| Women | | 
SUPER Men « a o 
MAXIMUM } | 
Women | j | aadiewaebcend new 
otes (1) out ve spaces Wf no definite salary schec ule has been set for a particular group, such as that included in column 4, or columns 7 to 10 
2) Please attach of salary schedule in eff aid in interpreti data this tabulation. 
fs 4 a Pt YE I the cine of their schools, please inclade this information in detail. 
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Selected Bibliography of Current Thought on Teachers’ Salaries 


leachers and school executives may obtain Gos.iinc, THomas W. A Salary Schedule for 7 


ent salary information by addressing the le “—— ee —— American School Bs 
: 2 rT. . , ournal. October 1924. p. 37. 
Division of Research, National Education ;' , 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Hoop, Wittiam R. The County as a 
Washington, D. C. See page 2 of this Bulle- “ a ; American School Board J 
. : . . ; ary 1924. p. 37. 
under Special Salary Service. 
. . . . Hosic, James F, The Single Salary § 
For references to articles onssalaries, written sic, Ja F. 7 . oe / 
: 079 . ie é tice. Teachers College Record. D r 192 
previous to 1922, see Selected Bibliographies p. 288 
Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Trends in 
ne : . . ‘ Jones, Reupen W. A Building Pr 
1923, Report of the Salary Committee of the “"o” . Fa 'D 1 
‘ ° ° - Schools. merican Fducational Ig t 
National Education Association, p. 115. 1924. p. 150 
ALEXANDER, Carter. School Expenditures and t) Jones, Mrs. R.H. Teacher Service and ( 
iblic. Teachers College Record. October 1924 American School Board Journal M 192 
117. p. 59. 
2ZICAN EpuctrionaL Dicest. Notable School Bond Lounssury, Joun L. a" 4, <e node fe 
Campaigns. January 1925. p. 199. plication. American School Board J: 
Pee 1924. p. 63. 
\ ICAN E 7, NAL DIGEsT. -educing Economii , , 
1¢ — C wee “p I I . _ ow . Mi ANDRI w, W M. What the lay man J j Hy 
Waste F raching. ocptembe 24. ) , , 
aste of Poor Teaching eptember I Schools. Educational Review. Septe: er 192 
om ae a ’ , p. dU, 
snicas, THomas H. The Trend Toward Professiona : 
m. Pennsylvania School Journal. February 1925 McGauony, J. R. The Superintende 
IIS. School Finance Teachers College R Janu 
. ary 1925. p. 383. 
$nucE, Witt1amM Georce. State Taxation and Sci 
pport. American School Board Journal. Noven Morrison, Cora B. Single Salar ] | 
r 1924, >. 43. Colorado School Journal. October 1924 
I d 
BucHNER, Epwarp F. A Business Man’s Catechism NATIONAL Epucation Association. 1201 
Municipal Education. The Education Bulleti: ot t, Washingt ny, D. ¢ v6 . , l 
Baltimore, Md. December 1924.  p. 3-7. Salaries. The Journal of the Nat 
Association. 1924. February. | 0; M 
Coox, D. H. Educational Engineering. American 114; May. p. 183; Jur p. 195, 206, 209, 22 
School Board Journal. April 1924. p 49. September-October. p. 233, 259; N 
271,277; December. p. 321, 330. 192 
Cute, V. H Superintendent Standard and the Salar) p. 24; February. p. 63; March. p. 94 
Schedule. American School Board Journal. Noven 
ber 1924. p. 34 Pirrman, Marvin S. Shall We Train 
Rural School Service? Educational R ‘ | 
Curp, C.H. Financing a County School System. T\ ary 1924. p. 80. 
Misstessmen Educational Advance ’ - 199 ; 
— Educational Advance. December 1924. a a ae 
ail Selecting Teachers. The West Virginia S 
. - . ia ‘phe <a . one i A de “mber 9? ‘ , 7. 
Denny, E. C. A Study of School Salaries in Four ber 1924. p. Il 
States. American School Board Journal. May Sears. Jesse B. Some Problems in I 
) = c A 
1924. p. 53-54. nance. Journal of Educational Research. N 
:, ; ma aes ; ber 1924. p. 257. 
Epwarps, E.R. WhatIs the Public Thinking About ] 
Schools? American Educational Digest. November SovutH Carotina Epvucation. Relati ] 


1924. p. 99. Teachers’ Salaries. January 1925. | 





FTER THE determination of the ability of the community to pay according to 

schedule, the next items to be considered are those which relate to the teacher. 
A good schedule will be based upon the preparation which a teacher has made for her 
work; upon the amount of training she has taken after entering service; and finally, 
upon the length of service she has rendered.—Thomas W. Gosling. A Salary Schedule 
for Teachers in a City of Forty Thousand, American School Board Journal, October, 
1924, p. 37. 
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NATION which lets incapables«teach it, while 
the capable men and women only feed, clothe, 
or amuse it, is committing intellectual suicide.- 


Edward L. Thorndike. 


2H gO CONQUEROR can make the multitude differ- 
a) ent from what it is; no statesman can carry the 
world’s affairs beyond the ideas and capacities 
of the generation of adults with which he deals; but 
teachers—I use the word in the wisest sense—can do 
more than either conqueror or statesman; they can 
create a new vision and liberate the latent powers of our 
kind.—H. G. Wells. 


t 


a os T IS IMPERATIVE today that standards of 
WS Boe training and ability be raised; that more and 
LW better students be secured for the teacher- 
training schools, and that the best service possible be 
obtained from the present teaching staff. The task of 
so administering salary schedules at this time that 
these desirable changes may be effected is one of the 
most difficult and, at the same time, most important 
problems facing school superintendents.—Edward 8. 
Evenden. 











